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ABSTRACT 

This study about rural school and student 
characteristics uses recent investigations to focus on the needs of 
rural schools and students. The first two sections of the report 
describe rural populations and communities, paying particular 
attention to changes since 1970 and to regional differences in growth 
rate, economic base, and racial/ethnic composition. Using national 
figures supplemented with regional or local data, Section III 
examines the "conventional wisdom" assumptions that the 50-year trend 
to consolidate schools is abating. Section IV focuses on the lag of 
the nonmetropolitan population as a whole, and all racial and ethnic 
groups in particular, behind the metropolitan population on measures 
of college attainment, high school attainment, and literacy rates 
during the 1970s. Section V reports how high school seniors answered 
questions about their classes, teachers, and schools in the 1981 
"High School and Beyond" study. A final summary and conclusion 
section suggests a need for educators and policy makers to consider 
three elements of education as it occurs in the nation's rural 
schools: equity, curriculum, and planning around regional differences 
within a national context. (NEC) 
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INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 



For about half a century^ the education -of rural Americans has not 
r<icety^d attention proportionate to the na©bec5. Today rural elementary 
attd seccikialcy students make up almost a t8iicd of th^ total studemt 
population^ and the overvhelains naaority of school districts are rural. 
Yet compared with urban and suburban students end schools^ the rural, 
counterparts have been little publicized. The lacK of attention to rura 
populations in actional dttta collection efforts has made it especially 
difficult for interested researchers to say accurate things about the 
condition of rural education, with the result that much of the published 
work on this topic is in the form of state or local studies. These are, 
of coorse, interesting and useful; but they dc not convey the national 
picture cr tela us anything about rural differences among regions. 

Quite recently, however, several national studies of education have 
either inclufded a rural variable or focused on rural students and 
schools. Tfcese are the studies fro© which, along with Census of 
Population reports, most of the data for this report have been derived. 
The National ?^s6essment of Educational Progress (NitEP) data on student 
achievenent, the High School and Iteyond data on 1980 high school seniors 
and Frank Fratoes* repcxts on the education of nonmetro minorities are 
the basis for ouch of that part of this report dealing with the 

educational characterisctics of rural Americans. The National Center on 

♦ 

Education Statistics (NCES) has provided data on the universe of schools 
— including rural ones • in 1981-82, thus making it possible to report 
on the distribution of schools by region and metropolitan status. 
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The bulR of this study is about rural school and student 
cbar^ct eristics. In generalr rural students do not match either the 
attainment or achievement of other students; hr^t there are some striklnc 
exceptions* Their performance relative to other groups has improved in 
some cases since 1970, however; and. they seem to be more involved with 
extra-curricular activities in tfeetr schools than are other students. 
Bucal seniers report less enrolinient ia advanced academic classes than do 
other seniors/ but the pciture of enrollment in selected vocational 
classes is nixed • 

there seeas to be convincing evidence that- region is as important for 
l^redicftin^ schcoZ e^cperience^ as is metrofpolitan status or urbanicitj; 
sometiAesr is seems acre so. Northeastern students of all types seen 
generally to have iwre academic opportunities than other students and to 
do better on tests of achieveroeffit • Students in the Sooth are generally 
the farthest b^ind on both counts* Rural minorities, however, have the 
most disadvanta9ed education status of any group. 

Education does not cccur in isolation but in the context of regional 
and community characteristics. The special features of regions and 
locales afe usually reflected son^ehow in the way education is conducted 
and in the criteria used to judge it's success* For this reason, the 
fir^t two sections of this report describe rurel populations aad 
communities, paying particular attention to changes since 1970 and to 
regional differences in growth rate^ economic base, and racial/ethnic 
coT^position. The demographic work of Calvin Beale, in particular, has 



aiB4e it possible to identify the regions that face special chalienges 
because of decline or unusually rapid growth. 

Since this -study does not address the question of •'what has been 
happening lately ia rural education?" a brief suimary seems appropriate 
here; Since 1977^ an encouraging amount of activity has tsKen place. At 
least sixteen colleges and universities nov have rural education centers. 
In at least five ctates^ there are rural education ass^ ciations^ and in 
every geographic region of the country schools have created innovative 
programs to solve rural problems by taking advantage of rural strengths. 
National organizations like People United for Rural Education (POBE) and 
the fiural Education As?.ociation (REA) have gained some national 
attention. The National Institue of Education has directly supported 
four major studies of various problems in rural education and indirectly 
supported many rural projects in labs and centers. The Deprtment of . 
Education has provided most of the funding for tv« national seainars oo 
rural education^ one in 1979 and one in 1982. In the recent past^ the 
Department of Agriculture helped support a national seminar and conducted 
several studies of its own on the topic of rural education. 

Rural schools and students deserve this attention after go long a 
period of relative neglect* As this study shows # many of their needs are 
not being met# given attainment and achievement as criteria. If students 
in rural places are to achieve equity with other students^ cooperative 
efforts among communities^ states^ and national agencies may well be 
mandatory. 



I. THE RURAL POPULATION 



Most data dsed in this study ace based on the census definition in 
most frequent use: places outside a Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Kcea (SHSA), which is a county or group of contiguous counti-es containing 
at least one city with 50,000 or more people. This is not everyone's — 
or every agency's — definition. The Census also has a rural category, 
which refers to places with fewer than 2,500 people plus open countryside 
«s not urban and therefore rural. Some agencies classify as rural any 
Place With fewer than 10,000 people. The Hational Assess went of 
Educational Progress (KAEP) uses a fewer than S,000 category to define 
"small places." For schools tliat consider themselves rural or small, 
thas« de-finitiens are aore than academic concerns; for it is widely 
contended by rural and small educators that their needs and problems are 
50«etiBies uni<?u«. and require solutions tailored to the realities of rural 
Settings . 

The pcoblew does not end with the question of numbers but also has a 
qualitative dimension. One might asJt, "What ace the characteristics of a 
rural place?" There are no simple answers, the best one perhaps being 
that it depends — largely on where the rural community is located. 
Several schemes for classifying rural coaaunities have been advanced and 
Will Je discussed later. First:, however, a quantitative description cf 
the rural popolation is appropriate. 
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In 19&0# 63 million people lived in rural ftwerica^ up frotri 5U million 
in 1970# Durtna th^t time^ metropolitan population grew from 149 million 
to 164 Aillion« This neans that rural counties grew by I5«d percent, 
whilt »rban counties grew at a rat^ of only 9 #8 percent* Growth at a 
rate of -at least mjl occurred, moreover, in both types of non- ad :7a cent 
rural counties* (See tabLe 1-2, page 7)# 

h^].S. Department cf Agriculture demographer has r^uarked that one of the 
••suriprises" of demographic change between 1970-19 80 was the growth of 
rural and smaLl town populations 

If ever ^ piece of- conventional wisdom existed about the dynamics 
of population mov42iBent in 20th century America, it was that 
population flowed from rural to urban areas. • • • )/either the 
demo9reiPhic forecasting at the beginning of the 1970s nor the 
puMic and academic discussions of the time gave any hint of act 
imminent reversal in the traditional migration pattern. 

In the past decade, fcrty-eight states either increased their rate of 
nonmetro growth or saw a decrease in the rate cf declinec At this time, 
17 states are predominently nonmetro and four others come very close# 

Using the urban a-nd rural definitions to look at the states, one is 
presented a rather different picture* In 1980 there were 59,539 thousand 
rural people, meaning that 26 percent of the population das rural. In 
that year, seven states were betwen 51 and 66 percec^t rural and ten 
others were between 40 and 49% rural* Twenty-five states were at least 
one-third rural, whereas only thirteen were less than 20 percent rural* 
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lable 1-1 



:s...8aflKed b g-P ercett t_eucal. Popul ation, 1960 



State 


#■ Urban 


#Eiural 


Tr Rural 


1. 




173 


339 


66.2 


«k • 


\t^st Virginia 


705 


1,2ua 


63.8 




South Pdicot& 


320 


370 


S3. 6 




Ki^ssisslDDi. 


1 ,193 


1 ,328 


52.7 


5. 




53a 


591 


52.5 


6. 


North Ci.rol-lna 


2,819 


3 ,056 


52.0 


7, 


North Dalcota 


318 


33« 


51.2 


fi. 

w # 


Kefituctv 


1,859 


1 ,802 


49.2 


< • 




1 ,179 


1 ,106 


48.4 


10. 




480 




47» 8 


■ 1 • 




ai6 


370 


47. 1 


11. 
• • • 


Tfl« ho 


510 


U3a 


47.1 


13. 


^ ^ fa ^ fci d 


1 ,686 


1 ,U33 


45.9 




Viroinifli 


3,529 


1 ,817 


44.0 


15. 


JL W ^ 


1 ,706 


1 ,206 


41.4 


16* 




2,333 


1 ,557 


40.0 


17. 




2,773 


1 ,818 


39.6 


18. 




3,406 


2,058 


37.7 


19. 






586 


37.3 


20. 


tfv OfllXftCf 


296 


175 


37.2 


21. 




3,525 


1 ,96? 


35.8 


22. 


•I ** w rv 


258 


142 


35.5 


23. 




1 ,576 


787 


33.3 


2U. 


Hxiinesotd 

& W 


2,725 


1 ,352 


33.2 


25# 


OkldhOA& 

w C« 4» %M AS >^ MV«* 


2,035 


990 


32.7 


26. 




1,788 


845 


32. 1 


27. 


Kisrour i 


3,351 


1 ,567 


31.9 


28. 




2,886 


1 ,316 


3^,i\ 


29. 


Pennsylvania 


6,221 


3 ,645 


30.7 


30. 


H t-Chi.oAn 

V4 j» %w I & y n vi 


6,5a8 


2,711 


29.3 


30 


«r 4b %d ^ «A •» 


U21 


175 


29.3 


32. 




939 


361 


27.8 


33. 


OK i o 

V l> ^ w 


7,916 


2,888 


25.'' 


33. 




3,020 


1 ,6 8 5 


■ 25.8 


35. 




2,a50 


658 


21.2 


36. 




11,327 


2,901 


20.4 


37. 




3,3 86 


830 


13.7 


37. 


^^'^ VJU w %l w 


2,329 


560 




39. 


THinois 


9,a75 


1 ,944 


17.0 


40. 


yiA2Sh£oaton 


3,038 


1 ,092 


16.4 


f 1. 


Ari2,onft 


2,278 


440 


16.2 




Ha ssacha setts 


U ,808 


929 


16.2 


*»3. 


Florida 


8,208 


1 ,532 


15.7 




Utah 


1 ,233 


228 


15.6 


^ll. 


N«v York 


m,857 


2,700 


15.4 




tt«vada 


682 


118 


14.7 


«»7. 


Hawaii 


835 


130 


13^5 


49. 


frhode Island 


82a 


123 


13.0 


<^9. 


4etf Jersey 


«,557 


807 


11.0 


5Q. 


California 


21 ,611 


2,058 


8.7 



Th« largest numbers ef peopHe, however, were concentrated xa some of the 
nations iDost urban states • One-third of all rural people lived in eight 
states that Kere less than one-third rural: California, Hew York:, lexos, 
Florida, Illincis, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Pennsylvania • California is the . 
nation's most urban state but it has the sixth largest rural population 
in the United States • 

Gn the oth^r h^nd, the nations eight most rural state's — none of 
which is less than 49 percent rural — contain only 16 percent of the 
total U.S. population* Kine of the tventy most rural states have fever 
than 600,000 rural inhabitants in each state. 

Honnetropolitan growh in different geographic regions varied 
enormously during the decade* A second demographic surprise, according 
to Calvin Beale, nas the shift in population to ttie West anl South* A 
historical ).andibark was established vhen 1S80 Census data showed that 
ifiore than one-half the U.S* population for the first time ever — 
lived in the West and South* Nonxetro populations grev by 32 percent in 
the l^est and by almost 18 percent in the South; but the South's 
metropclitan growth vas 21 percent, aarking it as the cne region vhosie 
urban population. gren it a faster rate than its rural populatxon* The 
South rev^ains, hoi^eVer, the nation's aost nonmetrc region vith 33*1 
percent of its population so classified* In 1980, 16. percent of the 
population in the West vas rural, 30*7 percent in the Kortbeast, and 29*5 
percent in the* North Central region* 
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The growth has been uneven in ret another sense. Whereas 

noniaetrc counties grew during the iecade^ about declined. Declines 
w«r^ iDOst severe in tb© Great Plains and Western Corn Belt/ which lest 
farm population/ and in the Hississippi Delta , which continued to loose 
rural Bl9CKs* In agricultural sections of the South/ rural exodus vas 
heaviest during the 1960s fcut continued at a reduced rate during the 
1970s. 

Sottie of the fastest growing areas were resort and retirement 
communities (e.g./ the Florida peninsula and the Czark - Cuachita Uplends) 
and mining areas in the South and West/ including the Appalachian coal 
fields. (Figure 1 show hoV tfae four major U.S. regions varied by recent 
population growth experience.) It must be emphasized/ however/ that 
significant rural turnaround was net limited to recreation/ resort/ and 
mining d-evelopoaent i^ut occurred throughout the states in many types of- 
communities/ largely as an expression of people •'voting with their feet- 
in fav©r of perceived rural and small town amenities — even in the 
absence of pecuniary advancement- 

The F^rm Population 

The farming population has continued to decline/ however/ as more 
farms were consolidated between 1970 and 1978 and agriculture grew even 
less labor intensive than it was a decade ago. In 1978 the farm 

4 
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Tai>le 1-2 

Betro and Nonnetro Population Chang«s, 1970-1980 

(in tnounand) 
1980 



Nonmetr p 
7,397 



f* change 
since 
1970 

12. « 



Jletro 
U1,614 



I change 
since 
1970 

-2.0 



H, Central 56,602 



16,850 



7.3 



39,752 1.6 



South 



74,734 



27,a66 17.1 



47,268 20.1 



West 



42,952 



9/092 31.8 



33,859 21.2 
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Table js: Farm and Nonfarm Populatioiit by Age and Sex: 1978 

(JliMibtra id thouaMda. rivt^^retr avtratta etnetrtd on April, for ataninf of syaafaoU, ict ctxt) 



Alt 



All afoa 

Undtr 20 jaara 

20 to 34 ytara 

35 to 64 yttra 

05 Toara and ov«r.... 

lladiaa ago 

rnqonr awnnnoa 

^ikk i Vfta/. 

Oiidar 20 T«aes\ 

20 to 34 ytara ^ • 

35 to 44 yaara^..^^.^/!; 
65 ytaea>aad oviprTl;. 

Mtdiaa ^...V. 



ram 



T0tal Halt FtMlt 



6,501 
2,218 
1,109 
2»405 
771 

33.8 



8,005 
i 2,692. 
;i,325 

2,975 

34^8 



3,396 
1,160 

598 
1,234 

402 

33.0 



4,145 
£,409 
703 
1,515 
^' 518 

"33.9 



3,105 
1,058 

510 
1,169 

368 

34.5 



.3,860 
>.283 
• 621 
1,459 
495 

— i — r- 



35:4 



Noofaxs 



Total 



69,381 
51,069 
64,704 
21,909 

29.5 



205,463 
168,807'. 
•50,853 
64,136 
ai,666 



29.4 



Halt 



99,606 
35,089 
24,679 
30,891 
8,950 

28.4 



98,857 
34,840 
24,574 
30,610 

28.4 



lit 



107,360 
34,194 
26,392 
33,814 
12,960 

30.6 



fd6,6l)5 
13,969 
26,281 
33,524 

..12.«33 

30.5 



Ptrctat diaeributioii 



rar«. 


Haofara 


Total 


Halt 


rtaalt 


Total 


Halt 




100.0 


100.0 


• 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10( 


34.1 


34.2 


34.1 


33.5 


35.2 


3: 


17.1 


17.6 


16.4 


24.7 


24.8 


ti 


37.0 


36.3 


37.6 


31.3 


31.0 


3: 


11.9 


11.8 


11.9 


10.6 


9.0 


1: 


100.0 


-100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


104.0 


lb' 


33.6 


34.0 


33.2 


33.5 


35*^2 


3 


16.6 


-,17.0 


16.1 


24.8 


2419 


2* 


37.2 


'36.6 


37.8 


31.2 


31.0 


3 


12.7 


12.5 


12.8 


-10.5 


8.9 


i: 



Tabita Emf^toyimntStatusofttw 1978 

()iiMb€ra ia dsouaanda. Fiinrta art fivfquarttr tvtrasta CMttrtd on April) 



Sax and tuloyaant statua 



t«i;ioyi 



loch Mxaa. 
In labor focct... 

Farctnt of eoeal.v.. 

bploytd 

Uoaaploytd .\k.... 

Hretat of labor forea....^^ 
Hoc ia labor forct - 



Halt..: 

Xa labor forct 

fireant of total 

Bap loytd*. 

Uataploytd 

ntrcaat'Of labor forct. 

Itot ia laboc'forea 

y 

tatfla 

Xa labor forca 

y-^ ftreaat of total 

Baployad . •««••..««..«««.««««• 

O iia p loyad 

Nrctac of labor forca. 
Hot La labor forct 



Curttat dtfiaition 



fara 



5,186 
3,273 
63.1 
3,199 
73 
2.2 
1,913 

2,715 
2,211 
81.4 
2,179 
32 
1.4 
504 

2,472 
1,061 
42.9 
1,020 
41 
3.9 
1,411 



Noafana 



161,421 
98,417 
61.0 
92,002 
6,414 
6.5 
63,004 

76,377 
57,187 
74.9 
53,903 
3,284 
5.7 
19,190 

85,044 
41 « 229 
48.5 
38,099 
3,131 
7.6 
43,815 



Pravioua dafinition 



?ani 



6,419 

3,966 
61.8 

3,861 
105 
2.6 

2,453 

3,328 
2,645 
79.5 
2,596 
49 
1.9 
683 

3,091 
1,321 
42.7 
1,265 
56 
4.2 
1,770 
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Noofara 



160,189 
97,724 
61.0 
91,341 
6,383 
6.5 
62,465 

75,764 
56,753 
74.9 
53,486 
3,267 
5.8 
19,011 

84,425 
40,970 
48.5 
37,854 
3,116 
7.6 
43,455 



papulation was 3.7 percent^ compared with percent in 197^ and 4.8 

3 

r>«rcent in 1970. Thus the pattern of more than half a century has 
continued,, with the result that the men and women who produce the nations 
food and fihet products are amon9 the snallest of minority groups. In 
1920^ thirty percent of Americans lived on farms. 

Compared with total U.S. population, the farn population has 
disproportionate numbers of the middle aged, elderly persons, and males; 
and it has a low proportion of young adults — those persons aged twenty 
to thirty-four who ar-e less likely than other age groups to receive 
transfer pjayjnents and more likely to be employed full time. The farm 
population thus is older (median ages 33.8 in 1978} than the total U.S» 
population (median age: 29.5 in 1978) These differences are shown in 
more detail in Tabl^ 1-3. 

Host nonmetro minorities in the U.S. live in the Southeast, where the 
minority population is mainly Black, and in the Southwest, where it is 
mainly Hispanic* In 1979, nonmetro Blacks made up only 8.2 percent of 

the tota:* nonaetrc population, but were percent of the 

population ii> the southeast; about 90 percent of rural blacks live in the 
5 

south. The Southern Coastal Plain has much of this population and 
experienced substantial population decline between 19^*0 and 1970s 

O - 9 - 
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Table BL Farm and Nonfanr. Population, by Raca and Spanish Origin: 1978 









?areaac discributioa 


local 


Farm 


Noafarm 


Total 


Fam 


Noafarw 


»213,467 
184.806 
24,757 
11,791 


6,501 
6,064 
349 
90 


206.966 
178,742 
24,408 
11,701 


100.0 
86.6 
11.6 
5.5 


100.0 
93.3 
5.4 
1.4 


100.0 
86.4 
li.8 
5.7 


*2B,467v 
184,806 

-J 11,791 


8,005 
7,482 

\ ■ 416 
J 109- 


• 205.462 
; LT7.324 
' 24.341 
\j 11,682 


100.0 
86.6 
11.6 
5.5 


100.0 
93.5 
■ 5.2' 
' 1^4 


loo.or 

86.3i 
■ 11.8 



CUtftEMT DEFINITION 



All raets« 

Uhic« 

BUek 

Spmish origin^. 



FimOOS OCFINItlON 

\ ^ ^ i 

All 'raets. • • 

Hack*. V V 

S(Maij^ origin 



*th« tottl U.S. populttion rigur« Mrt aiis«rs irw» wn.t mown *u « ""77:- — . TT T 

to tht tottl rtiidtnt population, whtrtw this and othtr tablaa rtftr to th« civiUan nonmititutional 
population. 

^Parsons of Spanish origin say be of any raca. 



Tabic L Farm Populatfon. by Ract and Spanish Orffin and Sex, tar Broad Ace Groups: 1978 

m^as eantarad on April) 



tae« and aga 



All racas... 
Uodar 14 yaars . • • • 
14 yaars and ovar. 



Whica 

Uodar 14 yaars.... 
14 yaars and ovar. 



Blask 

Undar 14 yaars 

14 yaars and ovar 

Spanish origin^ < 

Undar 14 yaars 

14 yaari and ovar^.o. 



Both saxas 



6»S01 
1»31S 
S.186 

6.064 
1.198 
4,366 

349 
98 
252 

10 

26 
64 







Pcreaae diacribueioa 


Mala 


r«wia 


Boch laxaa 


Mala 


raula 


3,396 
631 
2,715 


3,105 
634 
2,472 


100.0 
20.2 
79.8 


100.0 
20.1 
79.9 


100.0 
20.4 
79.6 


3,165 
624 
2,541 


2,899 
574 
2,325 


100.0 
19.8 
80.2 


- 100.0 
19.7 
80.3 


100.0 
19.8 
80.2 


186 
46 
140 


163 
52 
112 


100.0 
28.1 
72.2 


100.0 
24.7 
75.3 


lOO.C 
31 .S 
61.1 


S3 
15 
38 


37 
11 
26 


100.0 
28.9 
71.1 


(B> 
(B) 
(B) 


(1) 
(1) 
(1) 



I Parsons of Spanish origin nay ba of any raca. 
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In the three decades from 1940 to 1970^ a vast outpouring of 
people- froR this region took pla^e as agriculture was 
niechanicalized and blacks went to the North. lo the 195Cs 
alone, a net of 1.7 million people left the nonnetro counties, 
a majority of them blacks Despite the disproportionate 
cotmovement of blacks, a majority of Southern Coastal Plain 
counties still had thirty percent or more blacks in their total 
population in 1970, and in eighty-seven counties better than 50 
percent of the people were black. fBrown and Beale, 

6 

Dj.v ecsit:y t p. 57) • Today, there is a balance between 
aut-movement and in-raovement within the region. Ten percent or 
less of aonnietco blacks, however, are directly involved with 

7 

agriculture (Brown and Beale, p. 53) 



The Rio Grande Valley and other parts of the Southwest — Arizona, 
Mew tSexico, and the Rio Grande portion of Colorado and Texas - had a 
population that was forty percent of Hexican- American origin in 1970. 
In that year, the California Central Valley nonmetro population was about 
one-sixth Mexican American. Brown and Beale have remarked on the 
difficulty of estimating how rapidly the rural Hispanic population may be 
growing because of inconsistent reporting methods. They note, however, 
that "birthrates are high and reinforcement through immigration 



8 

continues. " 



In the fear Corners Region and the Hortherri Great Plains, American 
Indians are the dominant minority group. Alaska has both Indians and 

Eskimos as substantial minority groups. In 19 , more than fifty 

percent of Indians lived in nonmetro areas. 



I In 1978, only a small fraction of Blacks and Hispanics were farmers 

or farm workers. Only 5.4 percent of the farm population was Black, 

compared to almost twelve percent of the nonfarjs population. Hispanics 
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mad^ up an even sitaller proportion of the far® population — l»u percent 
— and the non-farnv population - 5#7 percent. Data on American Indians 
k«e not available (See tables 1-4 and 1-5) • 

Signi ficance of^ Popalation Change for Rural E ducation 

For rural educators and the communities they serve, what does it mean 
that some nonmetcc communities are growing at a rapid rate, others are 
growing moderat<slY, and a minority of them are declining? Analysts ©f 
popu^lation change have noted that different types of changes require 
different approaches to long-term planning — but that planning is a 
necessity in every instance. Calvin Beale has predicted that, although 
" the nation will probably remain predominantly urban, at least moderate 
non-metropolitan growth is likely to continue throughout the 1980s. For 
rapid-^growth areas, the greatest challenge will be providing services to 
m^eet the needs of an expanding population in time to prevent social 
dissarray. But for declining communities, the task will be harder as 
local officials must choose among competing legitimate claims in an era 
of shrunken resources. Local development schemes that are linked to 
education may be mandatory for survival; and federal aid may be needed 
for severely depressed areas. 

In addition, the population turnaround means that two long standing 
concerns will assume added significance. First is "the difficulty of 

9 

providing » focus for rural issues." There are more than 13,000 
nonmetropolitan towns and thousands of rural neighborhoods. But they are 
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both dispersed and diverse ia their needs and characteristics. Providing 

a unified voice for rural places that vary encrmously in needs and 

chdract€ri«stic5 .may he# as Beale notes # one of the great rural challenges 
of the \decade." 



The second long-standing probleiD is undercoun ting in the Census of 
Population and Housing: 



The states in v^ilch the estimated undercount was most severe in 
1970 vere Primarily rural and small-scale laetropolitaa states, 
rather than the states from which most of the recent concern 
has come • • • • But national awareness has been drawn to 
(central city undercounting ) ]because of the attention that 
full-time professionals in urban governnents and cuhlic 

9 

interest organizations could give to it* (Beale, R.J>., p. 6) 
Demographic change has brought a new social reality into the 
countryside, one that must be taken into account if rural students are to 
get tha best education possible. Eoth rural and urban places have taken 
on some cf each other characteristics in the past decade; 



There is a itore thorough penetration of rural life by amenities, 
industries, businesses, institutions, communications, programs, 
laws, styles, family structure, social ills, and stresses and 
strains that ^were once regarded as basically urban in nature • 
• • • The rise of country music, charismatic religion, and 
rural-based forms of outdoor recreation represent a penetration 
of urban life by essentially rural values • (fieale, BDIPj p.p. 
10 

It is probably futile to debate whether a degree of urbanization in 
the countryside is good or bad, for the trend is unlikely to change — 
and may well represent a **maturing^ characteristic of American society as 
it begins to Integrate rural and urban values into both cities and the 



ceu^ntryside. If students are to be taught the flexibility needed for 
llvins In both Jciirds of places^ the change in comnunities may be a 
f)ositive opening of vays for schools to harness tise energy generated by 
the ftsLxxh,^ cf rubral and urban populations. 



II. 



RECWAl DIFFERENCES .*KD TYPES 
OS^^UBAL COHBUNITIES 



In education policy for nonmetropclitan populations^ a persistent 



question is; What approaches are most effective and most efficient? The 
question vould be easier to answer if most rurgl communities were similar. 



great as those between rural and urban places. They are probably greater^ 
because the vast specturm of U.S. cultural^ ethnic^ and racial variation 
is reflected in the U.S. countryside. Rural communities differ in their 
cultural and ethnic compositions^ degree of spaCsity and economic bases. 

To get a handle on this diversity^ a number of researchers have 
proposed schemes for classifying rural communities. Paul Hachtigal^ for 
example^ has proposed that for public policy purposes # three categories 
atight be used; The Rural Poor^ illustrated by Appalachian coal towns and 
delta communities of the lower Mississippi; Traditional Middle America^ 
illustrated by Midwest and Northern Great Plains farm communities; and 
Communities in Transition^ illustrated by Florida recreation development 



and western energy - development communities. Tom Cjelten has 
suggested a refinement of this scheme in which five rural community types 
are ident;Lf iable; stable (mostly white, homogeneous, and agricultural); 
depressed (underdeveloped economies, with* large numbers of ainorities); 
high 9rowth (with great needs for planning and management); reborn 
(9cenic, larsre in-migration, with native vs. newccmer conflicts); and 
isolated (lacking ia funds for education and in contact with the outside 



They are not. 



In fact, differences among rural places are at least as 
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Degree of sparsity as a feature of rural places suggests the need for 
dx£ferent e<iucation strategies to meet different needs. (Table II- 1 
ranks the states froo least to most population by square wile*) Fourteen 
states have fewer with twenty persons per square mile. While only two of 
these states are among the most rural (by the non -urban definition)/ 
their noaaetropolitan populations tend to be small and scattered. In 
recognition cS- this popula-tion characteristic # several of these states 
have cr-eated service delivery strategies or sparsity factors in their 
school fir^ance formulas . 



Similary/ new England states that are predominantly rural appear to 
have paid att-ention to the unique educational needs of sparsily settled 

3 

areas (6etz and £cppe). The remaining? regions are a mixed picture/ 
with the Sooth as a whole perhaps least characterized by special 
previsions for rural schools^ (Arkansas is an exception; it is the ninth 
most rural state in the nation and has the greatest nunvber of small 

a 

schools of all Southeastern states.) • The Soutb also has/ of all the 
regions^ the weakjest tradition of support for public education and social 
services/ along with tha greatest number of rural Blacks and the most 
rural poverty (6etz and Moppe). 

Changing demographic, econoQ)ic, and social realities require both 
constant alertness and the capacity to plan for and manage change. Today 
this ability/ called capacity-^building, has received considerable 
atteation fron federal agencies and private associations not directly 
concerned with education- Yet capacity-^building skills are badly needed 
Q - 16 - 



amoc^g rural €duc?.tion's lea.decs at all levels if rural schools are to 
m^tet the ctia.llenges of a rapidly-changir^g society. This becomes apparent 
wheii one eyz^mn^s natione.! nvA resrional empioyiRent trends of the p^st 
decede ard then looks at regional patterns of development. 

■ 

licnmetro Etu^loyment Trends and Econcmic Growth 

One of the most striking facts about rural economics is the change in 
the nati?ce of esiployment- between 196 9 and 1979 , nonnetro eraplornienf 
arew at a greater rate than roetro employment. Ihe difference Was more 
pronounced^ however^ in the first business cycle (1969-19-73). In the 
second cycle (1973-79)^ the aonnetro-metro difference bad narrowed to .3 
percent. During the 1970s / 1.& million nonform jobs, on the average, 
were created each year, but with substantial variation amo^g regions and 

counties. (See table , Blirestone, p.2)» The West- led the way, with 

an average growth rate of 3.5 percent. The South w^s neact, with 2.8 
percent, f-oltoved by the C?orth Central (1.5 percent) and the Hortheast 
(0^6 percent). Throughout the nation^ the general trend was moventent of 
employment from larger to smaller population centers • Wonmetro grcvth 
Uis greatest (3./4 and 3*3 percent) in counties classified as ••totally 
rural** and least. (2.1 percent for both cycles) in counties classified as 
""urbanized adjacent.** (See tai^le (p.t^ Bluestone). 

Begionally and by statCf ewployaeat patterns varied enornously. Th€ 
U.S. average was 2.1 percent. Four states (KY, 9h, OH, and II) yrew at 
less than half the U.S. average, while ten others (HE, iSA , m, CI, NJ, 
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D£# MD/ ai/ IK/ dad MC) were somewhat below it. Highest rates of 
ei^ploym^at growth were in five non-Pacific Western states (NV, \% , UT# 
CO/ «Y/ and Ili) and in Florida* (See figure ) on p. 25)i 

Service producing icdustries dominated the growth/ capturing 88.2 
percent. Two categories of employment — wholesale and retail trade and 
services — accounted for ntore than three-fifths of the 1.8 million jobs 
produced annually. The rate of growth was highest for agricaltu'cal 
services (6.C perceat); mining percent); services (3.5 percent) and 

finance/ insurance/ aijd real estate (3. A percent). Agricultural services 
and mioins/ mere iflfiportant in noj>Retro than iK^etro areas/ reflected sonie 
of the shift in industrial structure. In addition/ manufacturing 
esjpioy^ent increased much ©ore in nonraetro then in netro counties during 
the seventies, as did construction employment. Goods - producing 
industries/ particularly manufacturing/ were dispersinqr and 
decentralizing/ with resulting benefits to nonnietro counties. 

Thes^fi trends notwithstanding/ the fact remains that information- and 
service-producing jobs have had the greatest growth rates for at least a 



decade. This shift ref lects'^^the nation *s emerging transformation froo an 
industrial to a post-industrial society^ a late seventies focus on energy 
development/ uhich helped the West and generated jobs in services needed 
as resul-t of growth; and the aging of the population/ with retired and 
elderly persons Droving from the ^forth to resort and recreation areas in 
the South and West. 
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The old industrical Korth has suffered most from employment changes 
and ccntinues to eodure the most severe decline in ejnployn^ent. The 
non-Pacific West has had to confront problems associated with rapid 
growth and with •*booo and bust" occurences ia rural areas st^bjected to 
energy development gear-ups and puil-outs^ In the South, "all of Dixies 
growth has been c»tch up. There is still not one southern state* with a 

6 

capita income that raatches the United States average..." 

New England and the western coastal strip that includes Washington, 
Oregonr and hiorthern California are becoraing centers of high technology 
and debates on envicon»ental and energy issues, fbpulations hera are 
generally v?ell educated/ moderately affluent, and predominantly white. 
T^iese are centecs of "less is more, scvall is beautiful" philosophies and 
contain many ntswcoaers who have elected a rural outdoor lifestyle. 

Rural poverty is unlike urban poverty in many ways. Perhaps its roost 

distingoishing characteristic is its relative invisibility, for the rural 

poor are geographically dispersed and their condition lacks the visible 

drama of concentxrated urban poverty, ks one student of rural poverti? has 

observed, it does not benefit the poor that ••in «any scenic rural areas, 

such as Dortheriv Mew England, the Upper Great Lakes, and Appalachia, 

dilapidated housing may even look quaint or pictu resale. •• The fact is 

k 7 
that •'scenery .does net make poverty any less real." 
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Like the nrba.a pocr# the rural poor lac^ sufficient income to provide 
adeqUBt-e food, housing/ clothing , and health care. But there are 
uniqu^^ily rural bujrdens as will. Low-popul^.tion density and loner 
distaac^is from urban areas can put job opportunities and social services 
almost cut of rea.ch unless tnere is good public transport ation* This is 
rarely tb<a case in rural America. 

Because policies intended t-o reduce poverty and its ill effects must- 
be designed with attention to the different Itinds of poverty if they are 
to be etffective^ some of the characteristics of rural poverty are 
described fceloR. 

In 1979/ nonmetro areas bad thirty-eight percent of the nation's poor 
but only 32 percent of its popul?<ion. In 1980, 11.3 million rural 
people were poor, a substantial increase from the 9.u to 10.5 million 

B 

runge of the 1970s. Several things account for the increases 
inflation, economic downturn, and the failure of income to keep up> with 
the inflation — adjusted poverty income (Getz and Hoppe, pp. 263) 

Almost nineteen percent of the noncnetrc elderly lived in poverty in 
1979, compered with eleven percent in »etro areas. Poverty among r^ral 
hlacKs was rlso s^ver^i nearly forty percent of ncn»etro blacks were 
poof in 1979, Qoopared with eleven percent of nonmetro whites and twenty 
percent of urban Blacks* Of all the nonmetro poor, alcaost 2U percent 
Wipre Black, even though Blacks were only eight percent of the total 
nonmetro population. (See Table , Getz and Hoppe, 27) # 
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Rural poverty ^ec^ain5 concentrated in the Souths which during the 
past «iecade hed at least ninety percent of the persistent low-income 

9 

counties (PLIs) "in the nation . In 1575# the South had 237 PLI 
counties^ compared with 1A in the North Central region and ^ in the 

Pttst. (See Table , Davis, p. t\ and <Getz t Hoppe, Table 

) There were noa*> in the iJoctheastr. Between 1^69^ and 1575, 
fortjr-thcee counties lor-*: their PLI status, largely because of earnings 
from -39r2cultural and mining. 



Since many (of these) counties are located in the soft coal 
regions of West Virginia^ Virginia r and Kentucky^ they were in 
a particular position to tak.e advantage of the increase in soft 
coal prices durt(n_g the early seventies. •• ♦ feanutSr soybeans 
and tobacco were the three largest crops in LPLI cunties . * • 
in 1974, and price changes for the three have been somewhat 
volatile since 1969. If agricultural income declines, the 
importance of earnings from agriculture in detern:ining low- 
income status aay dwindle, and some PLI counties could then 

10 

return to the chronic low income group. 

And in contrast to some popular perceptions that poor people do not 
want to ^ockr studies have shown that more than half of rural family 

heads worKed in 19*79. (See Table Getz and Hoppe . p. 29) Many 

workin«7 people were poor because of low wages and seasonal employment. 
For those who did not work/ illness or disability was the most coromon 
reason. Given the large conservation of elderly persons in many rural 
local<£S, this seem a logical explanation. In addition, mJiny poor people 
lived in poor counties - places that had few job opportunities / little 
ihdustrial development^ and a low tax bas'^. Illiteracy rates were higher 
in places with large concentrations of the rural poor, ani education 
attainment is lower In the past/ businesses and industries have net 



typically located in areas with a relatively uneducateci work force unles 
strong compensating inducements are offered. One researcher has observed 
that such ••inducements to oet nev industries may aake a bad situation 
worse because the incentive is often little or no taxes# and a need for 
more money to pay for increased public services arises when industries 

12 

bfins? in ©ore people • 

Throughout the 1970sr srudies consistently shoved a relationship 
between fanaily characteristics and educational performance: children vho 
had educated parents with adequate incones did better in school than poor 
children whose parents were not veil educated. Debates about vhere to 
intervene in the poverty cycle continue # vith many advocates foe the 
rural poor fuvcring a ••shotsfun'* approach that simultaneously tries to 
improv'e education^ economic opportunity # and accompanying social 
services, ftn evaluation oi national Title I (now Chapter I) program hss 
sh©vn that it benefits poor children^ but there is po equivalent 
evaluation of a national rural economic development strategy. Several 
localities, however, have designed their ovn plans for addressing 

13 

econotDic and educational problems. 



School districts in lov-income rural areas face challenges that 

t 

exceed those of being in an isolated or sparsely settled area with a low 
tax base. Evidence to date indicates that it costs more than the average 
to provid^j educational opportunities to help poor children ' — whether 
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rural or urban — ccinpete fairly with th-eir wealt hier , peers* Where 
racial discrimination is a factor^ the difficulties for students and 
schools are increased • It seems likely that Chapter I and other proarams 
designed to assist disadvantaged children will continue to be needed in 
flicwiy rural schools for the foreseeable future* Increasingly # however # 
PUjfclic policy is favoring local econo»ic development strategies as a 
better solution for the long term.* In many areas where localities have 
initiated the linking of education with economic development^ the 
enthisiasttt is high* For the majority of these efforts # however # it is 
^00 early to determine whether — and -to what degree — economic 

developnxent has occrred or been sustained* 

It seems likely^ however^ that the trend of the 1980s will be to 
adopt comprehensive approaches that take local characteristics as the 
context for solving social problems • For educators this approach may 
require looce cooperation with other public agencies and the private 
sector than has been the case to date* It may also require a broadening 
of the constituency ff-or education P^licyraaking as well* 
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Table II-1 



S tatfts R an ked by Pegcee ef Sparsi ty 



AK 


f\ mm 


BV 


81 


wY 




LA 


87 


BI 


5 #4 


KY 


91 


NY 




6A 


94 


by 


9 


MI 


96 


tIfV 

ND 


9 #3 


KH 


99 


IB 




sc 


101 




1 1 


TN 


109 


uT 


17 


RC 


113 


kE 


20 


VA 


132 


AZ 


24 


CA 


150 


OR 


27 


HI 


150 


CO 


23 


IN 


151 


KT 


29 


Tl 


170 


Ml? 

nc 


34 


IL 


199 


ft D 


Hi 


OH 


244 


CK 


fl fi 


PA 


250 


U if 


48 


DE 


292 


Ik 


52 


BY 


333 


BS 


53 


HD 


402 


or 


54 


CT 


6 25 


TX 


54 


HA 


200 


Wft 


61 


RI 


787 


BO 


71 


NJ 


947 


WI 


72 






RL 


76 







( 
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Tibit 2— Compound annual ratts of growth in. 
nonfarm wagt and salary § mpioyment by region, 
motro and nonmoiro aroas, 1969*79 



Type of county 


United 
States 


North- 
east 


North 
Central 


ooutn 


west 






Percent 






All counties 


2.1 


0.6 


1.5 


^0 




Metro 


1.9 


•5 


1.4 


^9 


3 *\ 


ureaier 


1 R 




1.1 




9 Q 


Core 


!• 1 


-.6 


.4 


2.7 


Z7 


Fringe 


1 1 
0«W 


2.1 


0.0 






Meotum 




1.2 


1.7 




40 


Lesser 


2.9 


1.5 






4.4 


Nonnfietro 


Z5 


1.6 


z^ 


2.6 


4.2 


uroantzeo 






1.6 






Adfacent 


Zl 


1.5 


Z3 


4.2 


Nonadjacent 


Z5 


z^ 


1.7 


Z4 


3.8 


Less urbanized 








Z9 


4.8 


Adjacent 


2.7 


1.4 


z^ 


Nonadjacent 


ZB 


1.4 


Z6 


Z7 


4.1 


Totally rural 










42 


Adjacent 


3.3 


1.2 


3.1 


3.4 


Nonadjacent 


10 


3.1 


22 


Z8 


5.1 



Sourcs: Compiled from unpublished date from the Bureau 
of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Commerce. 



Tabis 3— Compound annual rates of growth In nonfarm waga and salary employment by region, ttu 
and nonmetro artaa, 1969.73 and 1973-79 ^ f j j a . 



Type of county United States Northeast North Central 



South 



We! 



1969-73 1973-79 1969-73 1973-79 1969-73 1973-79 1969-73 197^79 1969-73 1 



Ail counties U 2.3 0.4 0.8 

Metro 1.5 2.2 .3 .7 

Greater 1.0 2.0 -.2 .4 

Core .4 1.5 -1.0 -.3 

Fringe 3.0 3.5 Z^ Zi 

Medium 2J 2.5 1.2 1.2 

Lesser 22 2.7 1.4 1.6 

Nonmetro 2.6 2.5 1.8 1.4 
Urbanized . 

Adiacent 2.1 2.1 1.8 1.4 

Nonadjacent 2J ZS 1.9 2.3 

Lass urbanized 

Adjacent 2.9 Z5 1.9 1.1 

Nonadjacent 2.9 2.7 1.5 1.3 

Totally rural 

Adjacent 3.4 3.3 1.8 .7 

Nonadjacent 3.2 2.9 3.8 2.6 



Parcsnt 



^2 

.9 
.6 
-.1 
2.9 
1.2 
1.9 

2.1 

1.7 
1.2 

2.4 

15 

3.4 
2.5 



1.8 

1.7 
1.5 
.7 
4.0 
1.9 
ZO 

ZO 

1.5 
2.0 

1.9 
2.7 

Z9 
ZO 



Z9 

3.0 
3.3 
2.8 
4.4 
3.0 
2.2 

Z8 

ZO 
Z6 

3.1 
3.2 

3.5 
3J 



18 

Z9 
3.1 
16 
4.2 
18 
18 

15 

15 
12 

18 
13 

3,3 
15 



15 

12 
1.6 
1.3 
4.1 
3.6 
3.9 

3.7 

3.9 
3.2 

4.3. 
.3.6 

3.2 
4.5 
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Source; Complied from unpuisittned daU from the Burwi of Economic Analyste, OS. Otpartmtnt of Commerce, 
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Employment Growth, 1969-79* 




U.S. average — 2.1 percent 



Growth Rate 

More than twice U.S. average 

Up to twice U.S. average 
Somewhat below U.S. average 
j- — I Less than half U.S. average 



•Compownd 



BEST COPY AVAIlllBLE 
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TABLE jr.' Population and Employment Growth Rate by Area, Selected Decades 



Xtm 40d artm 



V«rc«nc«|« ehanc* 



Accual 



As « p«rc«ntAt« of U.S* ch«ng« 



1940-50 1950-60 1960-70 1970-SO 1940-50 1950-60 1960-70 1970-60 



-Ptrctnc- 



PopulatloQS 
South 
Souch Aclandc 
tMMt Souch Concral 
Utsc Souch CAScraX 
HorcbtMC 
-Horch C«scnl 
Wssc 

Onlcod Scacas 

Caployaonc 1/ 

Souch ~ 
Souch Aclaacic 
Ease Souch CoACral 
Uatc Souch ConcraX 

Norchaatc 

North CtncraX 

Vtsc 

Oaicad Scacas 



13.3 


16.5 


14.3 


19.0 


18.8 


22.6 


18.1 


19.1 


6.5 


5.0 


6.3 


13*6 


11.3 


16.6 


14.0 


22.3 


9.7 


13.2 


9.8 


-.1 


10.8 


16.1 


9.6 


3.6 


40.4 


38.9 


24.2 


23.3 


14.5 


18.5 


13.4 


10.8 








1969-79 


23.3 


14.3 


23.4 


32.4 


28.0 


19.6 


28.0 


29.6 


14.4 


2.9 


15.0 


28.0 


23.6 


15.0 


21.9 


40.0 


21.4 


11.2 


13.3 


6.7 


23.7 


10.3 


15.9 


16.5 


52.2 


38.7 


28.9 


40.4 


26.7 


15.5 


19.5 


22.8 



130 
''45 
78 
67^ 
74 
279 
100 



Mi;; 

105 ^' 
5Vf. 
88- 

196' * 
100 



J2- 
122 

27 

90 

71 

IT 

210 

100 



^6^ 

19 
97 

250^; 
100 < 



107 
TJT 
47 
104 
73 
72 
181 
100 



12(L 
TXT 
77 
112 

148 
100 



ITT 

'126 
206 
-1 

33- . 
216 
100 

1969-79 - 
142 : 
130 

123 » 
175 

29..^.*' 

•T2'-"' 
177 ' 
100 * 



« Employment daa for 1^50, 1950-60 tod 1960-70 are residcat4>aaed estimates of total ctnployiacnt: datt for 1969-79 j 
'e3tabUshmcnt-4)asedestimatesofnonfana wage awi salary e^ . ^ , . 

Source: U.S. Depanmeat ot Commerce, Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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Tabit 1-Compound annual rataa and distribution of growth in nonfarm wage and salary employment by 
regiont 1969*79^ 



Item and Industry 



United 
States 



North- 
east 



North 
Central 



South 



West 



All Industries: 
Total employment, 1979 



Average annual absolute employment change 

Compound annual rate of employment change: 
All Industries 

Goods^produclng Industries 
Mining 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing 

Servlce*producing industries 
Agricultural services^ 
Wnoiesale and retail trade ^ 
Transportation, communications, and public utilities 
Rnance, Insurance, and real estate 
Services 
Government 

Percentage of absolute total change: 
All industries 

6oods»producing Industries 
Mining 

Contract construction 
Manufacturing 

Sen^ice-producing Industries 
Agricultural services^ 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Transportation, communications, and public utilities 
Rnance, Insurance, and real estate 
Services 
Government 



94,5 



1,755 
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FIG. l-TOia, FflRM, METRO, fiND NONMETRO POOR PEOPLE, 1959-: 
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Tablt 2 • \ 

, ^ • • 

Reasons poor •families did not work, by residence, .1979 



Item . f!l!i!2!!. 

Metro ' Nonmetro 



Pet. 



Family heads who did not work 

M»in reai^on "for not working: 
Iir or dis&bled 
Keeping house 
Going to school 
Unable to -find work . 
Retired 
Other 

Total 



53.5 


46.7 


27.2 


39.9 


A6A 


29.6 


4.5 




6.3 


5.3 


13.6 


22.8 


2.4 


1 .6 


iOO.O 


100.0 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 1981a. 
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III. RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS 



It is hard to generalize about rural schools as it is about rural 
places and rural people. Like their urban partners ^ rural schools today 
reflect an accumulated effect of past social policies and education 
theories. And like their own communities/ they reflect the diverse 
cultures end conditions of rural America. Kural coatmunities are as 
different as Wyoming and New Jersey^ or Haine and California. Yet 
through their schools and other insJLtutions / rural places share elements 
of a national culture; and rural students everywhere participate in (oanj 
national folkways. 

Some critics of current rural schools claim there is too cauch of the 
national culture in rural education/ while other advocates insist that 
equality of opportunity requires more familiarity with the dominant 
culture than is now provided. To some degree/ the debate about the best 
way to -educate rural students hinges on the kind of rural one has in 
mind. There is no question that national and local cultures aeet in the 
rural school? the questions are about how and to what degree they meet; 
and / having taet/ how much aerging is desirable. 

In any time (as historians; are fond of pointing out)/ so mach of the 
idoalogy of a particular- era (for example/ American Society since World 
War II) becomes transposed in everyday life into the assumption ••this is 
the nature of things^** that it is hard for contemporary observers to 
assess — or even identify — the things that make life better or worse. 
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For contenpotary ^ducators^ it is hard to identify particular school 
characteristics that matter most for the educatiOD of youth and the 
future cf a society. Sometines educational policy changes that occur 
Wxthin a decade or so — and that are nothing ncore than a return to 
practices discarded earlier because the conventional wisdom of the time 
saw reason to do so — ace announced or perceived as new directions. A 
r«cent example is the seventies emphasis on basic education^ with 
accompanyins elaborate procedures for accountability. Historically , 
basic education was all that most students could hope for before the 
1930s; it was the increase in numbers of young people attending high 
school that ma.de it possible to speak nationally about a high quality of 
education for everyone. Thus it was somewhat ironic when schools in the 
1970s announced a return to basics as though it were a great advance in 
education theory ♦ After a decade of schools emphasizing the basics/ data 
trend watchers in the research community have now started sending out 
warnings that the lossrs may have been the academic subjects and students 
with better tftan average scholastic aptitude • The trend now appears to 
be ••back to excellence- (especially through math and science). Shades of 
5putniK# the National Science Foundation , and the National Defense 
Education Act! 

The degression on education basics versus education excellence was 
intended to illustrate the point of how hard it is to see rural schools 
(or any schools) in the context of the many policies that have shaped 
them over time into what they are today* ttost pecjple who have studied 
rural schools — or who write about them — agree that rural is different 
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froia urban; but there is lirtle agreement about what the difference "is* 
Some might argue that rural/ suburban- and urban schools should not be 
compared* M^ny states^ for exacDPle, do not provide data on metro and 
nonmetro differences in student outcomes. 

Ultimately/ hovever^ one can determine the status of rural schools 
and students only by comparing their resources and outcomes with all 
schools aad with metrcpolitaQ schools. Some comparisons are 
straightforward — e.g./ the proportioo of urban and rural students 
having opportunities to study certain advanced subjects. Others are very 
difficult — e.g./ the meaning of rural-urban equity in school finance — 
and Would recaire the use o£ sophisticated meth<5dologies that are far 
teycncj the scope of this modest study. 

In Keeping, then/ with the full report/ this section has a modest 
agenda. It will deal with the question of numbers/ giving considerable 
attenticc to stote and regional variations. (Section V describes how 
roral/ urban/ and suburban schools cooupare on student reports of 
cufiricula/ special services/ and extra curricular activities.) Some very 
small school characteristics will also be discussed briefly in this 
chapter. 

Numbers of Rural School Districts. 1929-30 to 1981-82 
It is easy to see that a change of oaior pcopcrtions has occurred in 

< 

schooling since 1930. School have been drastically reduced in number and 
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thGy have grovn substantially in size* (See Tables III-1 - III-2)* In 
1930 the United States had 12B/000 districts but fewer than 17^050 in 
^97or a decline of aiout III^OOO* There were 238^000 elementary schools 
in 1930 and fewer than 65^000 in 1972^ which weans that tbey declined by 
173,000. A more stcilcing diniunition is seen ill one-teacher schools^ 
whicte declined frow 149/000 to just under 1^500 in the same period. For 
secondary schools the picture is different ^ will b€? apparent later* 

School consolidation occurred for a number of reasons/ not least 
among theoi the school reformers' belief \:hat larger schools could provide 
better educatiotv^l opportunities for students than small schools while 
achieving greater efficiency through economies of s<cale# That belief was 
accepted as •^conventional wisdom" until recent years and/ according to 
J'onathan Sher Bn4 some others/ was adDpte4 too much in wholesale fashion. 
Since the late seventies/ however/ the issue of school consolidation has 
been debated vehemently — but once again in the context of a particular 
era's social reality* h populiir sentiment in many Aaerican comciunities 
of the 1970s was that "snail is beautiful." That sentiaent entered into 
debates -about education in many places as increasingly militant citizen 
groQp5 throughoi/t the country mountea sophisticated challenges to the 
coavantibnal notion that soall schools inherently lack capacities Eor 
academic excellence and financial efficiency. 

Co«pured with the preceediag decades/ a substantial body ot research 

on rural education has been generated in the past feq years as researchers 

/ 

I 

have tried to gather eiwirical information about the characteristics and 
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effectiveness of rural and small schools* JJot all th€ evidence is in at 
this time? rural education still lacks the definitive studies of cur- 
riculum/ reachin^r finance , and student outcomes that are needed for 
coraprenension of the big picture and the variations within it* Problems 
coiitinue to exist # noreoverr in federal education data collection and 
analyses/ alciost always for very small schools and very often for all 
nonmetro schools* These probless notwithstanding ^ enough information can 
be extracted fro« various ccurces to pertixit tentative testing of some 
••n^w" and •'old'* conventional wisdom about rural and small schools* 

This section will examine the •conventional wisdom" assumption that 
the fifty-year trend to consoldiate schools is abating* In roost cases, 
• national figures will be used and, wherever ^cssxhle, supplemented with 
regional or local data* 

District Size and grqanizatio n 

Today's conventional wisdom about consolidation may be that not much 
more of it seems liJcely. In parts of the nation w^ith vast spaces 
Seii^aratlng farms or ranches and formidable distances between sv.all 
coAnunitles, consolidating schools might mean that students would have to 
board avay from home during the school week* ^ dce cnost remaining very 
small >chools ace In Ves*terii and Plains states where distance and sparse 
popnIatioL'S are characteristics, this seems a reasonable conjecture • In 
the Southeast r on- the other hand, small schools are so rare that few are 
left to consolidate (except in Arkansas)* During the late 1950s and the 
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1^*0s, schools throughout the region underwent consolidation in resi^onse 
to the 1954 Supreme Court Decision^ Brown vs. Board of Education of 
TcpeKer KS* Other states, however^ may ccntinose to face school cSLosing 
questions^ Illinois being an especially graphic example. Illinois is the 
9€ventH most urJ>an state but has the fourth largest number of operating 
school districts in the nation. Host small Illincis districts are in the 
state's rural farm areasr which are denser than rural settlements in the 
RocHy «cuntain and Plains State. With declining «iroliments a reality 
and the pcoiection xor \9B9 as the oadir in school enrollment, soroe 
further consclidatian nay be likely in places where small schools are not 

2 

separated by great distances. (Bussard and Green, P. 1). 

Speculations aside, the data in Table III-1 indicate that the 
hypothesis, -the fifty-year trend to consolidate schools is abatia?,** 
cannot be rejected. For example, it is a characteristic of the years 
from to 1959-60 that at least 7,000 districts were lost each year. 

In three of those years, the number lost was 10,000 or greater. From 
1961-62 until 1967-68, 4,000 to 5,000 districts were lost each year. 
Since 1570-71, however, the decline has been reduced substantially. From 
1975-76 to 1976-77, districts declined in numbers by only 205. The number 
of indepeDd^t districts declif 1 by only 659 between 1972 and 1982 ( 1982 
Census of Governments, p. 2). 
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Table III-2 



Y«ar 



Kumber of Indep-endent 
School Districts 



1962 
1967 
1972 
1977 
1^82 • 



34,678 
21,782 
15,781 
15,174 
15,032 



(Source: Governmental Units in 1982) 

The. picture of decline for elementary schools is siailar (See table 
II1-3. The greatest numhec;> of schools were lost in the forties (almost 
75,000) and the fifties (41,000). In the thirties and the sixties, 
ftpproxiaately 24,000 schools were closed in each decade. 6y the 
s-eventies, however, declining numbers were a tricHle corop-ared to earlier 
floods. Eight thousand elemefttary schools vXere closed betweeft 1970-71 
and 197^-77, with afcpout: five-eights of the closiags occurring in the 
first year ©>f the decade. 

The pattern for one-teacher schools is the same (See Table III-4). 
The aajority o£ closing occurred in the fifties (almost 5 0,000) and in 
the forties (46,000). Both the thirties (with 58,000 closings) and the 
sixties (with 22,000) were also heavy consolidation years. 5y the early 
1970s, hoveevec, the closing trend showed signs of wearing out — but then 
there are very few one-teacher schools left to close and even a nkoflest 
rate o£ closiog would see their demise within a few years. 

The story of secondary schools is different, with the number 
iacreasiagr by 1,448 between 1929-30 and 1976-77 (See Table III-5). The 
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riementarY Schools 
1929 to 1977 







Change 


1920-30 


238/306 




1931-32 


232,750 


5, €56 




Z3o ,23o 


3, MB 6 


1935-36 


232,174 


4,062 


1937-38 


221, €0Q 


ie,S74 






23,S78 


1939-^*0 






1941-42 


183,112 


18,488 


1 y H ^ *f*f 


169, 905 


13,207 


1945-«*6 


160,227 


9, €7 8 


19U7-4& 


147,760 


13,467 






14,840 


1949-50 


127,225 


18,535 


1591-52 


123,768 


4,457 


i O C Q — C /I 


1 10 , 87d 


12,893 


1955-56 


104,427 


6,448 


1957-58 


95,446 


S.96t 






41,324 


1959-60 


91 ,853 


3,593 


1961-62 


81,910 


9,743 


1S63-64 


77,584 


4,326 


1965-66 


73,216 


4,368 


1&67-68 


70,879 


2,337 






2i»,367 


1970-71 


65,800 


5,079 


1973-74 


65,070 


730 


1975-76 


63,242 


1,728 


1976-77 


62,644 


59 £ 






6,135 



Sources Dijyest of Education Statistics, 1980, p. 60 



« 
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Table Ill-a 



One Teacher Schools 
1929-30 to 197e-77 

Ye-ar Mo. 

1920-30 149^,282 

1931-32 1U3,391 

1933-3U 139,166 

1935-36 131,101 

1937-38 121,173 



1939-40 
19«1-U2 

19U5-46 
1JU7-48 



113,600 
107,692 
96,302 
€6,563 
75,096 



19U9-50 
1591-52 
1953-5U 
1955-56 
1957-58 



59,652 
50,742 
U2,865 
34,96U 
25,3U1 



1959-60 20,213 

1961-62 13,333 

1963-6U 9,895 

1965-66 6,U31 

1967-e8 U,ia6 



1970-71 1,815 

1973-7U 1,3^5 

1975- 76 1,166 

1976- 77 1,111 



5,891 
U,225 
8,065 
-1x921 
28,10U 

7,578 
5,908 
11,390 
9,739 

46,082 

15/4UU 
8,910 
7,877 
7,901 
9,62 3 

49,555 

5,128 
6,880 
3,438 
3,404 
_2x345 
21,196 

2,331 
45 0 
299 

55 

3,135 



lowest year in closings for this group of schools was.195 1-52# with 
23,7^6. The highest year^ with 28^973^ was 19/|1-a2. This strikening 
difference from the other categories is undoufele<}ly related to the 
different pattern of high school enrollments which grew froa u.4 million - 
in 1939 to l^.if- million in 1975. The trend between 1889-90 and 1978 was 
one of progressive increases in enrollments with the exception of the 
years 1943-UU to 1951-52^ when enrollment dropped below six million and 
did not exceed that number until 1953-5^. This deviation took place when 
the U.S. was at war in Europe and the Pacific; many high school youths 
pres\^mably volunteered for active duty before completing school. 

Encollroent in the forties rose frosi about 5.6 million to 6. a million; 
in the fifties from 5.8 million at the beginning to 7.9 million at the 
end; and in the sixties from 8.5 million at the beginning to 13.1 million 
at the end. In the seventies^ secondary embroilment began at 13.9 million 
in 1971, reached a pesk of 14. A million in 19 75, and declined slightly 
over the next two years to reach 14,2 million in 1978. A point of 
interest, there^ is that whereas public secondary enrollment more than 
tripled between 1929-3^0 aad 1977, the number of high schools during that 
time grew by only 1,148 ~ from 25,378 to 29,930. High schools have 
otviously keen getting larger. Hany existing schools now replace smaller 
ones end were built in lieu of additional small schools. It is probably 
true that high school consolidation has not met the degree of resistance 
evoJced when elementary school closings are proposed. The age of high 
school students, along with a recognized need for diversity in the 

4 

secondary curriculum, may explain why secondary reorganization appears to 
meet with greater acceptance. 



tfonmetro Schools in 1981-S2 



In 1961-82# sixty-six percent of all U*S. public school districts 
were in non»€»tro con>»unities* As Table Ill-^e indicates^ these schools 
pade up At least half the total school district population in every 
census region. The South led in nonmetro per cent ages# with 73 percent # 
ai3d was followed hy the North Central (71 percent)^ the West (66 
percent )r and the >Jortheast (50/5)* Table III -7 shows how each state 
tanked on its proportion of noncBetco districts* from first to last# Jline 
states had districts that were between 91 and 100 percent nonmeiro, vhile 
nin^ ethers were, in the 81-90 percent category. In 33 percent of the 
5tates# tvo-tbirds or more of all districts were rural. In only 7 states 
were there fever tbaa ^0 percent rural districts. 



The figures in Table III-6 hint at how different regions of the 
country handle questions of district siz^ and organization. In the 
predoeainantly rural Souths which by censQH n^thods has the oost people 
ond the mo^t states, there vere on th(g average oi^iy 161 lnons^et^o 
districts in each state and an average of 221 total districts in each 
state. In contrast, tJte more sparesely-settled West (which had only 57 
percent of the South 's population in 1960 had averages of 171 nonmetro 
districts and 259 tstal districts. These differences reflects the 
South 's tendency to organise districts by county lines as well as the 
presense of ©any tiny and isolated school districts in the low-density 
Plains and Hoclcy Mountain States. Northern New England states^ as well 
as some Korth Central states, tend to organize schools on the town or 
township model and also have respectable proportions of smaller schools^ 
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Table III-6 



School Districts by Metropolitan Status and 
4 Regions, 1981-82 



Central 
City 



Other 
SMSA 



Nonmetro 



Total 



Northeast 
Number 
Percent 



85 
2 



1.655 
47 



1.759 
50 



3.500 
100 



North Central 
Number 
Percent 



101 
2 



1.825 
38 



4.741 
71 



6.667 
100 



South 
Nunber 
Percent 



120 
3 



839 
24 



2.573 
73 



3.532 
100 



West 
Nunber 
Percent 



62 
2 



1.004 
32 



2.047 
66 



3.113 
100 



All Regions 
Number 
Percent 



369 
2 



5.323 
32 



11.120 
66 



16,812 
100 
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Table III-7 



States Ranked by Percent of 
Nonmetro Districts, 1981-82** 





State 


Percent 




State 


Percent 


1. 


Vermont 


100 


26. 


Okl ahcma 


73 




Wyoming 


100 




Utah 


73 


3. 


Alaska 


98 


28. 


Louisiana 


72 


4. 


Idaho 


97 


29. 


Wisconsin 


68 




South Dakota 


97 




Virgi nia 


68 


6 


New Mexico 


96 




Washington 


68 




North Dakota 


96 


32. 


Arizona 


• 67 




Nebraska 


96 


33. 


Oregon 


66 


9. 


Maine 


95 


^ it 

34. 


Alabama 


65 


10. 


Montana 


93 


35. 


Florida 


64 


11. 


Mississippi 


90 




Texas 


64 


12. 


Nevada 


88 


37. 


Mary! and 


58 


13. 


Iowa 


87 


38. 


Indiana 


57 


14. 


Arkansas 


85 


3S. 


Massachusetts 


54 


16. 


West Virginia 


85 


40. 


Illinois 


52 




New Hampshire 


84 


41. 


Michigan 


48 


18. 


■ Georgia 


81 


42. 


New York 


41 




Kentucky 


81 


43. 


Ohio 


39 


20. 


North Carolina 


80 


44. 


California 


39 


21. 


Col orado 


79 


45. 


Connecticut 


36 


22. 


Missouri 


78 


46. 


Pennsylvania 


3? 


23. 


Minnesota 


76 


47. 


Rhode Island 


24 




Tennessee 


76 


48. 


New Jersey 


17 


25. 


South Carolina 


74 


49. 


Del aware 


0 



Does not include Hawaii, which has only one district 
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There Me two saints to be made about data froi^ this table before 
pr<jceeding to> look «nore closely at questions of size. The first point is 
tha-t rural schcols and districts are not necessarily small, if one 
acoei^ts census defin^.tions. The issue of size can lead to disagreement 
armanyj rura-l people about what is and is not a rural school. Undoubtedly, 
very small schools have some distinct needs, problems, and strengths; 
what uorJes in large consolidated schools in Georgia may not be possible 
in smaJ-ler ^lebrsusKa schools. Size differenc s should certainly be 
respected in policy considerations. On the other hand, the large 
mgjorit-y of schoo]^ in the noniretropolitan category warrant policy 
c(i>nside.r^*:ion because so many of the nation's students are educated in 
schools with a- distincfly rural character. To varying degrees, rural 
scJiviiols axe more removed than their urban and suburban counterparts from 
eciucational resources and social services. Distance (which admittedly 
varies among rural districts) presents problems oi transportation costs 
(for the school system) and time (for students). Rural culture has the 
advantage of close proximity to an outdoor life and the educational 
resources it makes possible, but rural places lack easy access to city 
amenities and their accompanying educational benefits. And although size 
varies a great deal among rural schools, on the whole they are smaller 
than urban and suburban schools. 
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Table III-8 



School Districts by Region and State 
NORTHEAST NORTH CE^'RAL 





Nonmetro 


Total 


% 




Nonmetro 


Total 


% 


State 


Districts" 


Districts 


Nonmetro 


State 


Districts 


Districts 


Nonmetro 


CT 


59 


165 


36 


IL 


523 


1,011 


52 


HE 


313 


329 


95 


IN 


186 


326 


57 


MA 


254 


470 


54 


lA 


398 


456 


87 


NH 


186 


221 


84 


KS 


261 


306 


85 


NJ 


106 


623 


17 


MI 


306 


631 


48 


NY 


320 


783 


41 


MN 


390 


514 


76 


PA 


179 


536 


33 


MO 


430 


549 


78 


RI 


10 


41 


24 


N£ 


1,115 


1,161 


96 


VT 


332 


332 


100 


NO 


345 


358 


96 










OH 


259 


666 


39 










SO 


202 


209 


97 










WI 


326 


480 


68 




SOUTH 






WEST 








Noninetro 


Total 


% 




Nonmetro 


Tr'.al 


% 


State 


Districts 


Districts 


Nonmetro 


State 


Districts 


Districts 


Nonmetro 


AL 


83 


127 


65 


AK 


51 


52 


98 


AR 


315 


371 


85 


AZ 


162 


242 


67 


OE 


0 


19 


0 


CA 


425 


1,084 


39 


FL 


43 


67 


64 


CO 


159 


201 


79 


GA 


151 


187 


81 


ID 


112 


115 


97 


KY 


146 


180 


81 


MT 


528 


569 


93 


LA 


49 


68 


72 


NV 


15 


17 


88 


HO 


14 


24 


58 


NM 


85 


89 


96 


MS 


142 


157 


90 


OR 


225 


340 


66 


NC 


115 


143 


80 


UT 


29 


40 ■ 


73 


OK 


473 


.. 652 


73 


UA 


203 


300 


68 


SC 


72 


97 


74 


WY 


53/2,047 


53/2,047 


100 


TN 


112 


147 


76 










TX 


704 


1,098 


64 










VA 


95 


139 


68 










UV 


46 


55 


84 
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VTERY SftfHr L SCHOOLS 



In 1979/ tha National Institue of Education provided support for a 
study of very small schools* AlthouyK the study is not y^t completed/ 
sojne pr<iliminary data from the study have been made available and will be 
»entione4 here.* The Small Schools Study (which is new based at Dartmouth 
College) has examined schools in three categories; 

1) Elementary schools with fewer than 15 pupils per grade 

2) High schools with fewer than 201> pupils 

3) K-12 (or 1-12) schools or districts with fewer thaO 300 pupils 

Tables- II-9 and III-10 show the national distribution of small 
schools and their distribution by region and school type* As the two 
tables indicate/ a large majority of staall O.S* schools are west of the 
Hississiippi and in the Plains and Western States* 



Table III-9 

National Pi stributl ton of Small Schools 

^ggj^PP . % Of all schoo ls 

Northeast 5,7 

Sol . veast 5,9 

H : Central 6.1 

^ 22.5 

PI 59.8 
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Table III- 10 

Dl&tribotion o£ Stn^ll Schoo l b>v R egion aad Je^ool Tv oe 

Mutntte r of Sch o ols 



Beai£S * Elep.entsr v High School K-IZ- 

t 

ISortte^t 179 9 153 

Sc)Utrtk€a2>t 181 101 73 

Hotrth Ccratrral 179 110 73 

W«5tr 7U5 334 263 

Plains 1/59^ff 1,09 a 877 



The Small School Project is, according to its director, "the first 
national study of small rural schools done in the century"; it has 
enabl^4 the project staff to ••paint in broad strokes the general outlines 
of the United States' smallesT: public schools — their weaknesses, their 

3 

resources, and their potentials." 

With respect to questions of small size and the possibility of 
ccnsolidation^ certain findings are relevant for this discussion. When a 
san:ple of school administrators was asked about changes in student 
enrollment between 1975 and 1980, forty-two percent replied that it had 
decreased (see Table III-11). Only twenty-eight percent reported an 
increase in students, but thirty-two percent said that faculty size had 
increased. Carlsen and Dunne have observed that very small schools with 
declining enrollments are ••having to deal with the expense of maintaining 
underutilized facilities'* and teaching quality where class sizes are 

a 

dropping but pupil costs are rising^ 
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When aslCed (abcot pressures to consolidate, fifty -seven percent of the 
respondents said that there were jione^ with only twelve p<^rcent clainiing 
there was substc^ntial pressure* Most respondents said there would be 
serious disadvantages if their schools should be consolidated/ with 
transportation prpblems leading the list* Fewer than five percent saw no 
disadva.ntages <Table III-13). On the other hand^ almost thirty-eight 
percent- replied that consolidatioj, would have no advantages. (Tabl% 
III-12)* Carlsen and Ounne concluded that a chsracti^ristic of comntinities 
with small schools is an intt >e commitment to retaining their schools 
•*even in the face of pressure^ even in the face of apparent financial 

5 

adva^ntage if consolidation takes place*" (P. 303) • 



Table III-11 

Changes in Size of Faculties and Student Eodies 



Table III-12 
Perceived Advantages of Consolidation 



Table III-13 
Perceived Disadvantages of Consolidation 
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SUMM ARY 

While the evidence is not conclusive^ it seenvs that the oassive 
consolidation of rural schools has been halted • School closings will 
continue in sowe rural places as well as in cities in suburbs^ but it 
seems unliXely that a general policy of consolidating whenever possible 
will be followed. Host of the nation's smallest schools are in places 
that are sparsely settled (liXe farming and ranching communities) or 
isolated by geography (like islands and mountains )• Demographic trends 
will help determine the fate of rural schools In the future and schould 
be carefully monitored by local districts if they are to make realistic 
Plans for educating rural youngsters. 

The emergence of citizens groups concerned about retaining local 
schools is another indication that reorganization questions may be 
examined more on a case-by-case basis than has been true in the past# In 
addition # there are more systematic studies of the advantages aad 
disadvantages of school consolidation than there were a few years ^go. 
Oxje result may well be that communities and policymakers will be better 
prepared to assess when consolidation makes sejse educationally and 
ecoaondcally and when it does not. 

There remains^ however, the possible problem cf an information lag# 
Although there is considerable sophistication among rural school 
. advocates about prior reformers' excessive claims about consolidation 
benefits/ the knowledge is not yet general enough to warrant assurance 
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thatr as school closings are coftsider^dr methodologies appropriate for 
determining genuine assessraents of costs and quality will be used* If 
this i5 to happen, better mechanisms than currently exist for 
disseciinating the results of recent studies may be necessary at federal 
and state 1-ev-eLSr 
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IV • RURAL ELIMENTARY ANP HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE CENSUS RFGIOKS 



In the more than H/OOO nonmetro school districts of rural Anverica, 
there were 12. « million elementary and secondary students ia 1981-82* In 
that year^ thirty-one percent of all students were noncnet ropolitaia. Five 
and one--hd.lf million atteoded school in <he So^uth and accounted foe thirty 
nine percent of all Sowthern students. There were 3.5 million nonmetro 
students in the North Central Region, or thirty-four percent of all North 
Central students. The West had 1.8 million (20.3 percent) and the 
Northeast had 1.6 osillion (twenty percent). 

When the rural student populations in the states are examined/ some 
striking facts are apparent. Nine states were between 71 and 100 percent 
nonmetro in their student population, and nineteen were more than fifty 
percent nonnetro. Thirty states (or 60 percent) were at least one-third 
metro by this measure. In only seven states did nonmetro students 
account for less than 20 percent of all students (TaMe IV-3).> 

The numbers tell yet another story. Th^ nine states that were more 
than seventy percent rural in their student population contained only 1.U 
million nonmetro students, or 12 percent of U.S. nonmetro students. Cn 
th^ otner hana, the six states (not counting I^eJ.avare, which has no 
nonmetro students) with fewer than 20 percent rural students accounted 
for nine percent of the OoS* total. Texas and North Carolina alone 
account for 13 million rural students — more than ten percent of the 
total* Three of the most urban states in the nation — Illinois, New 

-Sl- 
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Table IV-1 



Northeast 
Number 
Percent 



Students by Metropolitan Status and 
4 Regions, 1981-82 



Central 



other 



Nonmetro 



2,138,648 4,197,910 1,577,707 
27 53 20 



Total 



7,914,265 
100 



North Central 
Number 
Percent 



2,347,422 4,561,753 3,514,574 
23 44 34 



10,423,749 
100 



South 
Number 
Percent 



3,005,048 
22 



5,477,718 
39 



5,479,640 
39 



13,962,406 
100 



West 
Ntmber 
Percent 



1,814,714 4,134,594 1,810,352 
23 53 23 



7,759,660 
100 



All Regions 
Number 
Percent 



9,305,832 18,371,975 12,383,273 
23 46 31 



40,060,080 
100 
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Table IV-2 



Nonmetro Students, Total Students, and 
Percent Nonmetro, by State (1981-82) 



NORTHEAST 



SOUTH 



State 


Nonmetro 


Total 


Percent 


CT 


66,146 


503,920 


13 


VE 


176,980 


221,581 


80 


MA 


199,065 


946,473 


21 


NH 


93,019 


162,269 


57 


NO 


115,746 


1,216,457 


10 


NY 


399,746 


2,783,381 


14 


PA 


419,891 


1,842,726 


23 


RI 


13,689 


144,033 


10 


VT 


93,425 


93,425 


100 




1,577 767 


7.^14^65 





IL 
IN 
lA 
KS 
MI 
MN 
MO 
NE 
NO 
OH 
SO 
UI 



NORTH CENTRAL 



412,049 
389,684 
322,628 
226,368 
362,748 
277,610 
326,435 
156,155 
103,241 
461,237 
107,162 
369,257 
1:7514,574 



1,912,564 

1,026,988 
516,479 
409,909 

1,744,605 
732,242 
815,846 
273,364 
117,407 

1,944,491 
125,580 
804,274 
10,423,749 



22 
38 
62 
55 





NOiuneuro 


1 Oual 


rerce 


ML 




700 ni7 


AO 


AD 




A^7 nQ7 




nc 


• u • 


Q7 71 Q 




FL 


291,598 


1,487,773 


20 


fiA 
V3r\ 


ACQ cin 


1 05^ 257 




KY 


408,732 


658,460 


62 


LA 


325,469 


778,295 


42 




121,671 


721,841 


17 


MS 


375,469 


473,295 


79 


NC 


644,778 


721,841 ■ 


58 


OK 


254,994 


581,464 


44- 


SC 


329,187 


611,915 


54 


TN 


366,579 


851,663 


43 


TX 


665,479 


2,926,373 


23 


VA 


351,313 


989,548 


36 


WV 


262,224 


377,966 


69 


5,479,640 


13,962,406 



WEST 



34 










40 


AK 


52,604 


90,112 


58 


57 


AZ 


138,412 


484,659 


29 


88 


CA 


356,157 


4,045,720 


9 


24 


CO 


159,174 


543,317 


29 


85 


ID 


168,558 


203,960 


83 


46 


MT 


117,959 


152,960 


77 




NV 


29,453 


150,590 


20 




NM 


188,382 


264,583 


71 




OR 


195,796 


457,315 


43 




UT 


78,951 


354,540 


22 




WA 


226,482 


750,675 


30 




WY 


98,424 
1,310 352 


98,424 
7,759 660 


100 
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York^ and California — have almost 1.2 jnillion nonmetro students^ which 
is close to 10 percent of the total (Table IV-i4). 

Seven states have more than UOO^OOO rural .students^ while twelve 
others have between three and four thousand. Eight have between 200 and 
300 thousand^ thirteen have between 100 and 200 thousand, and nine have 
fewer than 100 thousand. Some of the nations most rural states are in 
the last category; Vermont, Wyoming, and Arkansas. 

However the n\>ff»bers are viewed, one fact seems clear. Rural 
education is a national concern, and the concern of virtually every 
state. In some states, most students are rural. In others, the rural 
proportion is small but: the numbers are substantial. A-nd in others, the 
rural student population is ^ sinority in both nutnbers and propor-tion. 

The E ducational Attainment of Monmetco Population s 

Attainment 

Rural Americans as a group are educationally disatvantaged when they 
are compVed ktLth inhabitants of cities and suburbs. This was true in 
1970 and continued to be true throughout the decade, although ntost racial 
and ethnic groups improved their status during that time. In 1970, fcr 
example, 56 percent of metro females but only U8 percent of nonmetro 
females had finished high school. In 1979 the figures were 70 percent 
and 62 percent^ respectively, with the difference remaining about eight 

- - 
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Table IV-3 



States Ranked by Percent of 
Nonmetro Students* (1981-82) 



1. 


Vermont 


100 


2. 


Wvonii no 


100 


3. 


North Dakota 


88 


4. 


South Dakota 


85 


5. 


Idaho 


83 


6. 


Maine 


80 


7. 


Mississippi 


79 


8. 


Montana 


77 


9. 


New Mexico 


71 


10. 


West Virginia 


69 


11. 


Iowa 


62 


12. 


Arkansas 


62 




Kentucky 


62 

Vita 


14. 


North Carolina 


58 


15. 


Alaska 


58 


16. 


New Hampshire 


57 


17. 


Nebraska 


57 


18. 


K^sas 


55 


19. 


South Carolina 


54 


20. 


Wisconsin 


46 


21. 


Georgia 


44 




Okl ahoma 




23. 


Tennessee 


43 




Oregon 


43 


25. 


Alabama 


42 




Louisiana 


42 



27. Missorui 40 

28. Indiana 38 

29. Virginia 36 

30. Minnesota 34 

31. Washington 30 

32. Arizona 29 

33. Colorado 29 

34. Ohio 24 

35. Pennsylvania 23 
Texas 23 

37. Illinois 22 

Utah 22 

39. Massachusetts 21 

Michigan 21 

41. Florida 20 

Nevada 20 

43. Maryland 17 

44. New York 14 

45. Connecticut 13 

46. New Jersey 10 

47. Rhode Island 10 

48. California 9 

49. Delaware 0 



* Hawaii is not included 
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Table IV-4 



States Ranked by tJumfaec of Sontoetro Students 

1981-82 



<• 

1 • 


Texas 


665/U79 


25 . 


Washington 


226 ,4S2 


2 • 


North Carolina 


^ im >> A 

6Ua/778 


27. 


Kansas 


226 ,368 


3 a 


Georgia 


469/510 


28 . 


Hassachusetts 


199 ,065 


f> 

4 • 


Ohio 


U6 1 /257 


29. 


Oregon 


1 95 ,796 


5 • 


Pennsylvania 


U19/891 


30. 


New {Jexico 


188 ,392 


6 • 


Ill4.nois 


412/ 0M9 


3 1 . 


Maine 


176 ,930 


•> 


Kentucky 


U08 /732 


32 . 


Id aho 


1 68 ,5 58 


c • 


New lork 


^ A ^ fa ^ 

399/746 


33 . 


Colorado 


1 59 ,1 74 




Indiana 


389/634 


34 . 


Nebraska 


156 ,155 


10. 


Mississippi 


375/912 


35 . 


Arizona 


138 ,4 12 


-i -1 
II. 


Wisconsin 


36S / 257 


36 . 


Maryland 


121 ,671 


12. 


Tennessee 


366,579 


37. 


Montana 


1 17,959 


13. 


Michigan 


362,748 


38. 


New Jersey 


1 15 ,746 


1M. 


California 


356, 157 


39. 


South Pakota 


107,162 


15. 


Virginia 


351,313 


40. 


North Dakota 


103,241 


16. 


South Carolina 


329,187 


41 . 


Wy cir.ino 


98 ,424 


17. 


Hissouri 


326, U35 


42. 


Vermont 


93,425 


18. 


Louisiana 


325,469 


43. 


New HanijSshire 


93 ,019 


19. 


Iowa 


322,628 


44. 


Utah 


79 ,951 


20. 


Alabama 


298, 185 


U5. 


Connecticut 


66 ,146 


21. 


Florida 


291,598 


46. 


Ar Kansas 


52,604 


22. 


Minnesota 


277,616 


47. 


He vada 


29,453 


23. 


Arkansas 


273,155 


48. 


Rhode Island 


13,639 


2^4. 


West Virginia 


262,224 


49, 


Be laware 


- 0 - 


25.. 


Cklahonva 


254,994 


50. 


Hia vaii 


- 0 - 
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Table IV-6 



4 Years of College or More 



Race/Ethnicity and 




1970 


M 


1 rt"7"7 

1977 




1979 


Metro/Nometro Status 


M 


r 


c 
r 


M 


r 


Total Population 


13.6 


8.2 


19.2 


12.0 


20.4 


12.9 


Metro 


15.7 


8.9 


22.0 


13.3 


23.0 




Central Cities 


13.9 


8.4 


19.9 


12.6 


20.5 




Suburbs 


17.2 


9.5 


23.5 


14.1 


24.4 




Nonmetro 


9.2 


0.6 


13.3 


9.4 


15.0 




White 


14.5 


8.5 


Oft o 

20.2 


12.4 


21.4 


13.3 


Metro 


16.8 


9.3 


23.4 


13.7 


24.4 


14.7 


Central Cities 


15.7 


9.1 


22.5 


13.2 


23.0 


14.7 


oUDUrDS 


17 C 
i/.O 


Q C 


23.9 


14.1 


25.1 


14.7 


Nonmetro 


9.7 


c o 
0.0 


14.1 


9.8 


15.7 


10.5 


B lack 


4.2 


4.5 


7.0 


7.4 


DATA 


^A — 

Metro 


4.7 


A O 

4.8 


8.3 


8.1 




NOT 


Central Cities 


4.5 


4.5 


6.9 


7.1 


AVAILABLE 


Suburbs 


5.4 


5.6 


12.5 


11.5 






Nonmetro 


2.7 


4.0 


3.1 


5.2 






Hispanic 


6.1 


3.1 


DATA 


8.2 


5.4 


Metro 


6.2 


3.2 


NOT 


8.7 


5.6 


Central Cities 


6.0 


2.7 


AVAILABLE 


7.5 


4.9 


Suburbs 


6.7 


3.9 






10.3 


6.6 


Nonmetro 


5.6 


2.4 






5.2 


3.8 
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percentages points. Nonmetro males lagged metro males with high school 
diplomas by eleven percent in 1970 and by almost the same amount in 1979 
(Table IV-5). 

Differences in college degrees are also striking. Between 1970 and 
1*79 metro fettales with four or more years of college increased from nine 
percent to fourteen percent, tfonnjetro females in this category were not 

quite seven percent in 1970 and had increased to only 10. percent m 

1979. Almost sixteen percent of noametro males had four or more years of 
college in 1970; by 1S79 the college educated had grown to twenty-thcee 
percent. (Tabic lV-6). 

For both metro and nonmetro populations, education attainment 
increased between 1970-77 and 1977-79. With few exceptions, however the 
gaps between metro and nonmetro populations were not aPprecially -narrowed. 

In 1970, 1977, and 1979, nonmetro males Imd the highest rate of 
illiteracy of any group in the nation. For this group the rate declined, 
however, from eight percent to five percent during the decade. Suburban 
females had the lowest rates of illiteracy! 3.3 percent in 1970, 2.1 
perceut in 1977, and 2 percent in 1979. The metro male population's 
functional illiteracy rate declined by 2.7 percent between 1970 and 1979, 
from almost five percent to 3 percent. Functional illiteracy in all 
types of comraurvities and for both sexes had declined to five percent or 
less by 1979. These figures mask a more serious illiteracy rates for 
minorities, however. In 1977, for example, functional illiteracy 
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Table IV-5 



Percentage of Whites, Blacks, and Hispanics 
With 4 or More Years of High School 



Race/Ethriicity and 




1970 




1977 




1979 


Metro/Nonetro Status 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total Population 


52.3 


53.3 


65.6 


64.6 


68.4 


67.1 


Metro 


CC 7 

00 m/ 


CC 7 
39. / 


09.0 


C7 1 
O/.l 


71 n 
71. 9 


59.7 


Central Cities 


51.4 


50.7 


64.5 


61.2 


67.4 


64.1 


Suburbs 


59.3 


60.2 


72.6 


71.7 


75.0 


73.8 


Nonmetro 


44.8 


47.9 


57.9 


58.6 


61.4 


61.7 


White 


54.45 


55.5 


67.5 


66.5 


70.3 


69.2 


Metro 


57.9 


57.9 


71. J 


69.2 


73.9 


71.7 


Central Cities 


54.7 


53.8 


67.9 


63.9 


70.6 


67.1 


Suburbs 


60.3 


61.1 


73.3 


72.5 


75.8 


74.5 


Nonmetro 


47.0 


50.4 


60,1 


61.3 


63.4 


64.2 


Black 


30.1 


32.4 


46.5 


45.4 


DATA 


Metro 


34.4 


36.6 


50.3 


50.6 




NOT 


Central Cities 


34.5 


36.5 


47.9 


49.4 


AVAILABLE 


Suburbs 


33.7 


36.9 


57.1 


54.5 






Nonmetro 


16.9 


19.8 


31.5 


30.7 






Hispanic 


33.2 


30.9 


DATA 


42.3 


41.8 


Metro 


34.6 


31.8 




NOT 


43.5 


42.6 


Central Cities 


32.4 


28.6 


AVAIUBLE 


40.9 


38.8 


Suburbs 


38.5 


37.7 






47.1 


48.0 


Nonmetro 


26.6 


26.4 






35.5 


36.4 



o 
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% of Schools 



Change Faculty Student Body 

Increase la size 32.4 27.8 
No change 52.5 30.0 
Decrease i n size IS.l ^^'^ 

TABLE 3: Changes in Size of Faculties 
and Student Bodies » 
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AdvanUge 



% of Total Responses 



No advantage 
Expanded curriculum 
More money, lower taxes 
Better faciUties, supplies 

More students, 

better teams 
Competition among 

students 
Exposure to different types 

of people 
Other 



TABLE 4: Perceived Advantages of 
rnnsolidation 



37.8% 
27.8 

8.7 

6.8 

8.5 
5.7 

2.7 

8.5 



disadvantage % of Total Rapdnses 



No disadvantage 
Transportation problems 
Lose community cohesion. 

an important part of the 

community 
Loss of uidividual 

attention 
Loss of community control 

over education 
Discipline or 

drug problems 
Lowered quality of 

instruction 
Other 



4.6% 
42.9 



18.9 

18.5 

7.3 

6.5 

3.8 
1.5 



TABLE S: Perceived Disadvantages of 
Consolidatio n 



rates ranged froro less than 2 percent for suburban white females to 22*5 
percent for nonmetro black males* 



On all three measures of education attainment/ rural blacks lagged 
both metro blacks and rural whites in 1970 and 1977* (Data were not 
available for 1979) This was true for both sexes* In 1970, less than 17 
percent of nonnetro bl^ck males had a. high school education/ compared 
with 3^»^ percent of bluck n^ales in metro areas, a7 percent of nonmetro 
white nales/ and 60*3 percent of suburban white males* Hcnmetro black 
female graduates compared similarly zo nonmetro and suburbfin white 
females. By 1977^ 3 1,5 percent of nonmetro blacks had U years or more of 
hdgh school, but had not closed the gap between themselves and other 
$rouj£&» Differences berween rural black males and females are shown 
below: 



Table IV-8 



Metro black s H onmety o wt] i tes Subu rb an vtites 

Konmetro Hales -19*8 -28.6 -ai.8 

rtoninetro Females -19.9 -30.6 -U1*3 

Functional illiteracy among blacks is declining but the substantial 
differences betweei blacks ana whites that existed in T970 had not 
decreased apprecieibly by 1977* (Table IV~7) Nonmetro black males 
illustrate this problem very well because the: :onsistently had the 
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Table IV-7 



Functional Illiteracy 



Race/Ethnicity and 




1970 


1977 




iy/y 


Metro/Nqnetro Status 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total Population 


5.9 


4.8 


4.0 


3.5 


3.7 


3.2 


Metro 


4.9 


4.5 


3.2 


3.1 


3.0 


2.8 


Central Cities 


6.2 


5.7 


4.6 


4.3 


4.1 


4.0 


Suburbs 


3.8 


3.3 


2.2 


2.1 


0 ^ 


c.yJ 


Noidnetro 


8.1 


5.6 


5.7 


4.2 


5.1 


4.0 


White 


4.7 


4.0 


3.1 


2.8 


2.8 


2.6 


Metro 


4.0 


3,8 


2.6 


2.7 


2.3 


2.4 


Central Cities 


4.9 


5.0 


2.6 


3.9 


3.0 


3.5 


Suburbs 


3.3 


2.9 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


1.7 


Nonmetro 


6.2 


4.2 


4.3 


3.1 


3.8 


3.0 


Black 


17.7 


4.0 


12.0 


8.0 




DATA 


Metro 


13.0 


3.8 


8.5 


5.6 




NOT 


Central Cities 


12.1 


5.0 


8.9 


5.6 


AVAILABLE 


Suburbs 


16.5 


2.9 


7.4 


5.7 






Konmetro 


32.0 


4.2 


22.5 


14.9 






Hispanic 


19.5 


11.7 


DATA 




i;',8 


17.5 


Metro 


17.6 


8.9 


NOT 




1^.1 


16.2 


Central Cities 


18.2 


8.4 


AVAILABLE 


1^.6 


17.5 


Suburbs 


16.6 


11.0 






16.8 


14.6 


Nonmetro 


23.8 


20.4 






27.2 


24.9 
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highest rates of functional illiteracy between 1970 and 1977o At the 
begirtninsr o£ the. decade, 32 percent o-f Slack wvales were functionally 
illiterate, compared with 13 percent of metro blacks and 6.2 percent of 
nonrtetro t^hites. In other vcrds, functional illiteracy was more than 
three tifnes wore prevalent aaong nonmetro f)lack males than amoao th^ir 
metro counterparts and more than five times more prevalent than among 
nonmetro Whites. By 1977 ^ the differences betveen nonmetro and iBetro 
blacKs had not dioinished much, with the nonjietro rate (14.9 percent) net 
quite three limes the nonmetro rate (5.6 percent). 

Konmetrc BlacK females had the second highest rates of functional 
illiteracy — 20. M percent in 1970 and 1M.9 percent in 1977. This u^s 
more thart twice, that- of their aetro countecpacts un 1970 (8.9^ ^percent) 
aod 1977 (5.6 percent). It was almost five tiiries the rate of nonmettjfg 
white femarles in 197C *4.2 percent) and 1977 C3.1 percent). 

In soKke respects, Rural Hispanics had the nost discouraging 
educational situation of any group on which information was available in 
1970 and 19-79. On measures of functional illiteracy^ they were at the 
botto«i^ and other differences Were especially pronounced for nonmetro 
female Hispanics. 
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College degrees were rare -^moDg nonmetro Hispanics and cilmosr 
nooexisten't foe female in this ^roup. Th^ rate did increese for feinales 
between 1S70 {Z.t^ percent) and 1979 (3.8 percent) however; while it 
declined for males fcy .U percent (from 5.6 percent to 5.2 percent). In 
1*70/ nonaetro Hispanics fa»ales hitd the lowest percentage of college 
degrees ^mong vhites^ blacks and Hispanics of bath sexes. They remained 
at the bettom in 1979 ^ although the latest year dees not include data on 
Blacks. Qr\ th« ©ther hand/ nonmetro Hispanics males had a higher ir^te in 
1970 than did noncnietro black males. It is not possible to make 
comparisons between Blacks and Hispanics in 1977 and 1979. 

White and [fispaoic differences are dramatic^ however. For both 
graups of BisPdnic females^ there was little difference in college degree 
rates in either 1970 (3.2 for metro females; 2. a for nonmetro females) or 
1979 (5. a for metro females and 3.8 for the metro group.) Monmetro white 
females/ hovever/ exceeded their Hispanic counterparts by percent in 
1970/ or almost three to one. By 1979/ the difference was even greater/ 
with white nonmetro females exceeding the Hispanic group by more than 
tr4ree to one (10.5 percent to 3.8 percent). 

Difference between nonmetro and metro Hispanic males grew from 0.6 
percent in 1970 to 3.5 percent in 1979/ with the metro group 3 3aiing. 
But the greatest increase in differen^'* t occurred between nonmetro 
Hispanics and nonmetro white males between 1970 and 1979. In the earlier 
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yea-C, the difference- was only 4.1 percent (oot quite two to one) :Dut by 
the later year nonmetco whites exceeded nonmetro Hispanics by ©ore than 
three" to one (15.7 percent to 5.2 percent) 

Both male and female nonmetro Hispanics lagged considerably behind 
Rietro vhites in 1970 and 1979^ with the lag increasing for males from 
20*4 percent in the earlier year to almost 26 percent in the later year. 
Fox fejnal-e Hispanics / the lag vas about the same in both years, about 
twenty-four percent. On. the other hand, nonmetro Hispanics had laore male 
and female high school graduates than did nonmetro blacks in 1970. 
Hispanic fennales led by 6 .6 percent and Bales by 9.7 percent. It should 
b^ born in mind that the trend for both ainority groups is one of 
absolute increase but relative stability (and sometimes small increases) 
in the. amount of lag behi:)d vhites. Thus rural minorities are making 
progress In eciucation attainoent but are not closing -the gap between 
theooseives and white non«etro students. 

In 1970/ functional illiteracy was alniost five tiaes as high for 
nonmetro Hispanic Wales as for nonmetro White males ^ but only ninety 
percent of- the rate for Black males. A striking aspect of the data is 
that virtually no reductions in illiteracy h^.d occurred for either 
Bispanic males oz females by 1979 ^ whereas by 1977 Blacks had reduced 
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their rat*s by almost ten percent for ©ales and alRost 7 percent for 
£«fflale (th»s reducing sex dif f€jE:<finc«s in the Bl&cK pepula-tion) . Nonmetrc 
Whites by 1979 ha4 reduced their rates of functiooal illiteracy from 6.2 
to 3.9 percent fer males and from a. 2 to 3 percent for females. With 
1979 functional illiteracy r^iss of 27.2 for nonmetro Hispanic males and 
2*1.9 percent for females, this group rate exceeded that of whites Jjy 
altRsst ei$fe.it tines for sales and more than eight tines fcr females. This 
means that White/Hispanic differences have expand at a very discouraging 
rate since 1970. 

Summary 

In the 1970s, the nonmetro population as a whole and all racial and 
ethnic groups within it lagged behind th« metro population -and the 
accompanying grou-ps within it on measures of college attainment, high 
school attainment, and literacy rates. Hithin the rural population. 
Blacks and Hispanics were substantially behind their white counterparts 
at the beginning and near the end of the decade. While minority groups 
made absolute gains on most measures of attainment, they did not on the 
Whole make gains relative to white nonmetro students or to the metro 
population. For nonmetro Hispanic females, there was no reduction in the 
rate of illiteracy between 19780-79, and for their male counterparts the 
reduction was negligible. 
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Stud ant Ach.ieve.f?ieat i n Rura.! School s 



Basic Skills Improvem ents 

Nationally r there are a few promising developments in student 
achievenient^ The. National Assessment of Educational Progress (WAEP) as 
well as several studies undertaken independently by various education 
researchers indicate general improvement in basic skill performance 
between 1970 and 1980. 

The national ftsst isment of Education Progress periodically surveys 
the skills and knowledge of America students aged 9r 13/ and 17 in a 
varietf of subjects; reading^ writing^ mathematics, science, citizenship, 
social studies/ literature^ art rausicr and career and occupational 
deveiopRsent* Sen*arally, students are tested in each subject every three 
years. Data on reading and math for the three age groups are shown in 
Tables IV-9 through IY-11. HAEP began testing students in a climate of 
concern for deteriorating academic standards, which led schools 
throughout the country to emphasize •'the basics. Certain groups have 
improve.d their performance on basic reading skills between 1970 and 1980; 

o Hine-year olds' overall reading level rose 3.9 percent, 
with highest gains in reference skills literal 
comprehension (3.9%) and inferential comprehension (3.5;#}. 
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o Black students achieved the largest gains of all nine-year 
olds i9.9%). 

o They were followed by southeastern aine-year olds, who 
improved by 17.5 percent. 

o Rural students were next, with a six per cent gain. 

o Disadvantaged urban nine-year olds performed better by 5.2 
percent. 

o Hispanic students improved twice as much as their 

1 

counterparts between 1975-1960. 

Thirteen-year olds did not show the same degree of improvement 
between 1970 and 1980, although they had some gains. The most 
significant: was for Black students, who improved their overa/.l 
performance by U.2 percent. The whole group improved significantly in 
liberal comprehension from the first to the third assessment. For 
seventeen-year olds, there was a significant decline in inferential 
comprehension . 
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^uca l- Urban and Begi on al Comparisons on Reading and Mathematic s / 1979 -60 



Tables IY-9r and IV-11 contain the data that are the basis for 

this discossion. The general trends ^re that students who live in the 
northeast; who reside in advantaged urban aress/ in fringes around big 
citiesr or in medium cities; who are whitei? and who have college-educated 
parents perforin best on reading and math* ceciales do slightly ; atter in 
^r-eadingr whil^ caal^s do a little better in uatJi^ Students with the 
lowest scores Jive ir> the Southeast/ attend schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas (and sometimes in small places), have parents who did not 
finish white school, and belong to a minority group. 

On reading, living in the Southearst was a predictor of significantly 
below average reading performance for ages 9, 13, and 17. So was being a 
male^ Biaority-group status was also associated with below average 
j?erfocmance for all three age group, as was residence in a disadvantaged 
urban area. 

The situation in rural communities and small places i:^ a little 
ambiguous. .Although there were no instances of students in this category 
perforaing above the national average, in only two cases were the below 
average means significant. Nine-year olds and tuirteen-year olds 
att«ndiiig schools in rural communities performed significantly poorer 
than the national avera<ge. In all other cases, the small negative 
differences associated with rural place of residence were not significant 
at the .05 level. 
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Table IV-9 



Mationa.1 Hean Percentages Correct and Hean Group Differences for 
Hin-e-Iear Olds on Readiri9 Conprehension and Hathenatics 



E?eadiag: 
Ml Comprehension 
(130 Exercises) 



Mathematics 
Ul Knowledge All Skills 



Items 



Items 



Nation 



58.15 



65.9 



U3.3 



Region 

Southeast 
C««t ral 
Vest- 



2.58* 
-2.2U* 

1 .09 
-1 .20 



3.7 
-U.U* 

2.8* 
-2.S* 



3.3* 
-U.3* 

2.6* 
-2.6,* 



Sex 



Ka-le 
Female 



-2 .U9* 
2.U7* 



-0.7* 
0.7* 



-0.2 
0.2 



Rac-e/ Et h mi ci t y 

Slack 
Hispanic 



3.36* 
■13.79* 
13 .28* 



2.U* 
•11.0* 
-9.2* 



2.3* 
-10.8* 
-7.9* 



Type oS- Commu-nit^'f 

Pi£advarata4«<^ Urban 
A^yaD.tag«d Urban 



-2.5U* 
•1U.72* 
9.78* 



-4.5* 

•10.6 * 

r; 7 * 



3.3* 
•S.9* 
8.9* 



5ig cities 
Frln9e5 around 

bis cities 
I^gdii^n cities 
Small places 



-3.UU* 

3.21* 
0 .U2 
0 .21 



-U.3* 

U.3* 
1.2 
-0.3 



-3.3* 

3.6* 
0.1 
-0.3 



Parental Education 
Hot graduated high 

school -9.21* 

Gradt^at^ed high school 0.68 

3c>nae post high school U.36* 

Gr3dwat«d Coll€3*e 2.90* 



-7.7* 
0.5 
5.3* 



-7.4* 
0.5 
5.0* 



Gr^de 
3 
4 



•13.07* 
5.59* 



12.2* 
4.3* 



■10.4* 
3.6* 



ft<;biev®nent Class 

Lowest quarter -13.21* 
Middle-lowest quarter 7.19* 
Hiddlfc-highest quarter 10.55* 
Hiffbesr quarter 27.80* 
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* Indicat-e mean percentages significantly different from the nation at the 
0.5 level 

1^ This population group represents among one third of the saaple 
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Table IV-10 



National Kean Percentages Correct and Mean Differences 
for 13-YeaLr-01d5 on Read.< ng Comprehensicn / Math, and Science 



Nation 

Ilegion 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 

Sex 



Readiagi 
All Comprehension 

73.95 



1.39 
-2.71* 

2.26* 
-0.87 



Hale 
Female 

Race/Ethnicity 
White 
Plack 
Bispanic 

lype of Comnunity-f 

Disadvantaged Urban 
Advantaged Urban 



Size of Community 
Big cities 
Fringes around 

biq cities 
Hediufl cities 
Snail places 

Parental Education 

Not 9ra4uated hi.gh school 
Graduated high school 
Some post high school 
Graduated College 

Grade 
7 
8 

^tchieveoent Class 
Lowest quarter 
Middle-lowest quarter 
Hiddle-highest quarter 
Highest quarter 



-2.09 
2.oa* 



3.28* 
•14.34* 
•11.38* 



3.88* 
-9.77* 
8.49* 

Reading 



-3.72^ 

2.05 
0.40 
0.11 



■10.46* 
-0.92* 
4.47* 
4.67* 



-9.27* 
4.07* 



-29 ,25* 
-2.27 
10.63 
20.87* 



Math 

Knowledge Skills 



66.9 



3.5* 
-5.0* 

2.6* 
-1.9* 



0.1 
-0.1 



2.9* 
•14.0* 
10.9* 



51.9 



5.0* 
-6.5* 

2.0 
-2.0 



-0.6* 
0.6* 



3.2* 

16.8^^- 
12.0* 



7.3* 9.0* 

-4.4* -4.7* 

10.3* 12.8* 

Hath 

Knowledge Skills 



Scien< 



-2.5* 

3 .6* 
3.9* 
-1 .2 



■7 .3* 
■0 .6 
5.9* 



-6 .8* 
3.9* 



-3.1* 

4.8* 
5.2* 
-1 .8* 



-3.9* 
-0.9 
6.9* 



-11.6* 
5.0* 



* Indicate mean percentages significantly different from the nation at the 
0.5 level 

This population group represents among one third of the sample 
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Table IV-IO 



National Mean Percentages Correct and Hean Differences for 
13-Year-Olds on Reading Comprehension/ Bath, and Science 



Reading: 
Ml Comprehension 

73.95 



1 .39 
-2.71* 

2.7-5* 
-0.87 



Haxh 



Nation 

iiorcheast 
Southeast 
Centre! 
West 

Sex 

Male -2.09* 

Fectjs-l-e 2.0U* 

'ftace/ethaicity 

'J/ltiit* 3.26* 

Bla-cK -14.34* 

Bispanic -11.38* 

Type, of CoinRunityt 

Rural -3.8 8* 

Disadvantaged Orban -9.77* 

i<lvant£5<ea Urban -9.77* 

Si.-z.eL of Coi!n»>«ftity 

Big cities -3.72* 
Fringes aroisnd 

bigr Cittifefe 2.05 

Hediuia dti-es 0.4 0 

Small places 0.11 

Parental Education 

Not graduated high school -10.46* 

Gradluated high school -0.92* 

Some post high school 4.47* 

Graduated College 4.67" 

7 -9,27* 

8 4.07* 

Achievement Class 

lowest quarter -29.25* 

Hiddle-lowest quarter 2.27* 

Middle-highest quarter 10.63 

Highest quarter 20.87 



K now ledce 



66.9 



3.5* 
-5.0* 

2.6* 
-1.9* 



0.1 
-0.1 



2.9* 
•14.0* 
•10.9* 



7.3* 
-4.4* 
■10.3* 



-2.5* 

3.6* 
3.9-* 
-1.2 



■7.5* 
■0.6 
6.9* 



•8.8* 
3.9* 



Skills 



51 .9 



5 .0* 
-6 .5* 

2.0 
-2.0 



-0 .£* 
-0 .6* 



3 .3* 
•16 .8* 
•12.0* 



9 .0* 
-4 .7* 
-12.8* 



-3.1* 

4 .8* 

5 .2* 
-1 .8* 



-8 .9* 
-0 .9 
€ .9* 



-11 .6* 
5 .0* 



Indicare mean percentages significantly different from the nation at the 
0.5 level 

This population group represents among one third of the sample 
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Table IV-11 



1S79-80 

Nationsl Mean f>«rcentages Correct, and Mean Group Differences 
for In-Schooi 17-Year-Olds on Reading Comprehension and Math 



Wation 

Region 

Northeast 
Southeast 

Sex 

Male 
Fensa-le 

Rac«/^hnicity 
White 
•eiacX 
Hispanic 

Type Comrounityt 
Rural 

-DisadVantasfed Urban 
Advantaged Drbai^ 

Size '"f Community 
Big cities 
Fringes around 

big cities 
MediUflv cities 
SBvall places 

Parental Education 

Not graduated high school 
Graduated high school 
Some post high school 
Graduated College 



Beading: 
All Comprehension 

79.09 



-0.21 
-2.01* 
0.52 
1.10 



Math 

Knowledge Skills 



-1,39* 
1 .37* 



2.9a* 
•16.61* 
-7.S8* 



-0.66 
•10.37* 
5.88* 



-3.34* 

1 .ia 

0.68 
0.51 



-8.57* 
-2.20* 
3.41* 
4.54* 



71.7 



1.5* 
-3.5* 

2.5* 
-2.6* 



1.1* 
-1.1* 



2.5* 
15.5* 
•11.8* 



7.6* 
12.5* 
7.6* 



-2.7* 

2.7* 
3.2 
-0.7 



•9.4* 
•2.5* 
5.5* 



59 .0 



3.3* 
-4.6* 

2 .6* 
-2.7* 



1 .3' 
-1 .2' 



2 .9* 
17 .6* 

■12 .0* 



9.8* 
■13 .4* 
9.8* 



-2.1 

3.1* 
5.5* 
-1 .'=* 



-10.8* 
-3.0* 
6.3* 



Grade 
10 
11 
12 

Achievement Class 
Lowest quarter 
Middle-lowest quarter 
Middle-highest quarter 
Highest quarter 



■14.89 
2.34* 
5.36* 



-26.05* 
1.24* 
9.73* 
17.54* 



■1 1.S* 
2.2* 
3.0* 



-13 .3* 
2.3* 
4.4* 



* Indicate mean percentages significantly different from the nation at the 
0.5 level 

+ This population group represents among one third of the sampla 
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One of the problems with KAE^'s d^ta reporting procedure is the 
failure to show racial and ethnic means within metro and nonmetro 
categories^ Given the discouraging Portraits of nonmetro Black and 
Hispanic attainment (as described earlier), and given the low socio- 
economic status of nonmetro minority groups (even relative to metre 
minorities)/ one would find it strange if rural minorities vere able to 
overcome all the conditions that inhibit their development and perforn as 
well as theic metro counterparts. Without the concrete data, however / 
one may only infer. Policies badly needed to combgt severe types of 
disadvaatraged situations are hard to argue from inferences. 'Even sO/ the 
case for greater attention to the educational needs of nonmetro poor and 
minority groups seems strong. 



HlQhej-Lev^l Skills 



The emphasis on basic skills may have had an unintended (and 
undesired) side effect/ according to several researchers who hav9 
examined all levels of performance among elejientary and secondary 
students. According to one source, "RAiEP findings indicate that students 
ar-e nastering the basics, while doing worse on more difficult aspects of 

the sa«:^ subject." (Personal communication; HIE, 1*81 (draft)) It 
appears that students can handle mathematical computations and English 
grammar but flounder on word projbleras and persuasive writing. They are 
doing better on literal comprehension but worse on inferential 
comprehension. The poor performance of high school students on science 
and social studies, one author argues, '•reinforces the need for high 

3 

schools... to expand their focus** beyond basic reading and math." 
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The pattern shows up when age is used as a variable. Between 1970 
and I9fi0, nine-year olds improved the most of any group. Thirteen year 
olds were ess-entialiy stable and showed a few improvements. 
Seven-teen-year-olds, however^ declined in Performance during the decade. 

If this problei: is more severe for nonoetro s-tudejits, it could be 
related to course offexings in rural and s»all schools. Biqher-level 
skills in .^ath/ science^ and f't^reign languages' are^ typically tci'd^tit- itn 
the a.?ivance<l fcr«3 ©>f those subjects. Ef rural ^ud smjill schools can.T>ot 
offer the sukjectS/ they are hard pressed to expose students zo the 
sJjills tlx^y teach. 
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V. STUDENT EXFEBIENCES A? REPORTED BY RURAL SENIORS 



Like other inportant social institutions ^ schools acquire images* 
Since at least the advent of reformers* enthusiasni for school 
consolidation/ rural schools have (in the rainds of both reformers and 
supporters) taken on characteristics so pronounc-ed as to constitute an 
ioage ba6?€d en a set of conventional beliefs that have accrued over the 
y©ars To the -early reformers^ rairal school^ wer^ too small and too 
provincial to provide an adequate curriculum or to function efficiently: 
making thetn into good schools would cost too much, so they needed to be 
joined with other i5chocls# To supporters, on the other hand, rural 
schools were (and are) places where school spirit and extra-curricular 
participation are high, teachers are more personally acquainted with 
students # and school-coranunit y rapport is strong • Both sets of ideas 
have come to constitute some of the conventional wisdom about rural 
schools • 



A National Center of Education Statistics (NCES) survey of high school 
seniors has provided an opportunity to test in a tentativa sense 
some ••conventional wisdoB** assuoptions against student reports and 
perceptions. In a High School Beyond Study in 1980, a nationa^ . aple of 
high school seniors was asked to respond to 121 questions (most 
containing several items) about their experien>^es in high school. F^^r 
this study, NCES has sorted the responses geographic region and by 
urbanicity within region. 
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Porty-five items pertaining to academic classes and programs special 
programs/ extra-cvsrricuJLar activities ,r and £c*\ool climate have Jbeen 
selected for examination in this report. These da-ta will be presented as 
percentages by regies and by urbanicity. It must be kept in mind that 
th« scope of this study did not provide for statistical tests of 
diff^srences among categories of students artd that all subsequent 
4iscussion focuses only on differences in percent With those 
limitations or a caution^ however^ one , can see a few patterns in the way 
rural and non-rural students answered questions about their classes^ 
teachers / and schools. 

Curricular Offerings 

A part of the conventional wisdom about rural schools is that their 
smaller size and isolation from urban centers inhibit their ability to 
provide a full and diversified curriculum, thus lAmiting their students' 
opportunities to get an education that has high quality and is matched 
with the needs of diverse individuals. In the past,, detractors cited 
this characteristic as a reason for closing small rural schools and 
sendiao students to consolidated ones. Today ^ many of those who have 
studied rural education conditions would cite this feature (assuming its 
existence) as an indication of inequity^ pointing out that people who 
inhabit sparsely settled places or small communities ought not 
necessarily be forced into losing their schools because of where they 
live. Recent critics of consolidation have also raised questions about 
the great-er cost efficiencyof le^rger schools. The question of equity as 
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it relatras to ratal and urban ccst differences in a complex one and 
should be the subject of a major national study. Even in the absence of 
such a study/ some evidence about the correctness of the conventional 
Wisdom is warranted. Is it true that rural schools on the whole do net 
offer tfec: range or extent of course offerings provided in urban and 
suburban schools? 

Advanced Rcad emic Offerings 

Data from the High ScJ^ool and Beyond Study of seniors suggest -^le-tr 
tha.t^ with respect to aore advanced academic offerings, the answer is 
yes, it is true — in roost cases. Sine items from three of the questions 
have been selected in order to compare urban, suburban, and rural 
differences in the experiences that high school seniors reported during 
the three year beginning 1977-78 to 1979-80. These iteas are academic 
courses in math, science, Spanish, French/ German, advanced Euglish, and 
advanced math; frequency of writing assignments; and student ratings of 
their schools' academic instruction. 

It must be kept in flind that the data are student responses to ques- 
tions about instruction and not administrators' listings of what the 
schools offer, ha assumption is being made, however, that differences^ 
in students' participation in advanced classes are mere lik^ely to be a 
reflection of what is available than a statement about differences among 
urban, suburban, and rural students. (The data on student participation 
in 9Ub:tecir matter and honorary clubs seen to support tliis assumption. 
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PP •) With this cauticn in mind/ it is possible to malc€ a few 

general observations ^bout the data ia ta&les 1 through 9. 

T'yp^ of Hicflh Se hogl.. prQg r^fn > In every census region ^ fever rural 
than urban or suburb&n seniors reported being in an acadepiic program. 
(Ta.bl^V-1) Regional differences/ however/ were tnore dramatic than 
di-ffecence^ in urb^nicitj/ with Northeastern students in all types of 
schools recxi^rtin^ higher enrolxmeats in academic prograns thacn other 
students/ regardless o>f setting . Almost half (4a. 9- percent) of subiicbac^ 
students in the Wortbeaist were in this type oof pcograat/ ccaipared wit8i 
fe^^er than cne-third in the saburlban South (3 1.28 percent) and th<s 
suburban West (32.^0 percent) . The Kidvest stands close tc (uddway 
between the Northeast and West/ with 39.59 percent. For rural students/ 
the figures were percent* for the Northeast/ 27.22 percent for the 

South/ 27.08 percent for the Midwest/ and 26.25 percent fcr the West. 
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Table V-1 



1980 Seniors Enrolled In General, Academic, and Vocational 
Programs by Urbanlclty and Region 



Type of 




Academic 


Agri- 


Business 


Distri- 




Home 


Techni- 


Trade or 


Total 


High 




or Col- 


culture 


or Office 


butive 


HeaUh 


Economics 


cal 


Industrial 


Vocati 


School 




lege Pre- 


Occupa- 


Occupa- 


Educa- 


Occupa- 


Occupa- 


Occupa- 


Occupa- 


Occupa 


Program 


General 


paratory 


tions 


tions 


tion 


tions 


tions 


tions 


tions 


tlons 


Urban 
















• 






Northeast 


21.66 


43.02 


2.26 


15.03 


1.45 


1.10 


1.48 


1.45 


7.55 


30.32 


South 


36.13 


30.92 


3.53 


10.80 


4.74 


1.31 


2.53 


1.92 


8.04 


32.95 


Midwest 


37.32 


28.88 


1.80 


13.43 


2.55 


1.99 


1.75 


3.98 


8.30 


33.80 


West 


43.76 


34.02 


1.14 


:\41 


.56 


1.74 


1.47 


1.78 


6.11 


22.22 


Suburban 






















Northeast 


24.99 


48.59 


1.93 


11.74 


1 no 

1.83 


1 A1 

1.01 


.69 


2.60 


6.62 


A^ d /% 

26.42 


South 


39.71 


31.28 


3.47 


10.40 


3.92 


1.27 


1.84 


2.81 


5.29 


29.01 


Midwest 


36.73 


39.59 


2.64 


7.94 


2.37 


1.08 


1.34 


2.02 


6.29 


23.68 


West 


47. Si!: 


32.70 


1.83 


7.94 


1.09 


1.22 


1.05 


2.32 


4.34 


17.98 


Rural 






















Northeast 


30.94 


41.45 


1.28 


12.81 


1.10 


.64 


1.22 


2.01 


8.55 


27.61 


South 


43.41 


27.22 


4.75 


10.59 


:.9i 


1.30 


2.13 


1.85 


5.85 


29.37 


Midwest 


'49.32 


27.08 


4.94 


7.24 


X.61 


1.34 


1.04 


1.64 


5.78 


23.60 


West 


49.52 


26.25 


3.42 


10.01 


2.05 


0.62 


0.65 


2.70 


4.77 


24.23 



erJc 



^6 



^7 



Except in the Mest^ more urban than rural students said they vere 
taking a vocational program. The difference between urban and rural 
students in the Hidveet is more than ten percent (33*80 percent to 23*60 
percent) but is less striKing in the other regions* The West has a qv^tte 
different sorting, with acre rural (24.23 percent) than urban (22.22 
percent) or suburban (17.98 percent) students reporting enrollment in a 
Vocational prografli. 

More than U3 pete ^nt of all rural students in the South, Midwest, and 
West said thej vere in the general program. Mmost half the rural 
students in the Hidwest (A9.33 percent) and the West (if9.52 percent) 
cla-iiaed to be taking a general high school course. Only about 31 percent 
of Morthaastern rural students made this clain;, however. 

Math and Sc ience. Three or ©ore years o£ high-school math and 
science Are generally required for entrance to college programs in 
prestigious fields liKe engineering/ pre-aedicine , and the physical and 
biological sciences, k school's student rate of enrollment in sci^^nce 
and math class'es is one indication of its graduates* opportunities to 
pursue college study in a ©dthematical or scienitific field. The dat^ 
from the MCES Senior Questionnaire ^how that in all census regions, fewer 
rural than urban or suburban students report taking 3 or more years of 
math in senior high school. 
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Taljle V-2 



1980 Seniors Ranked by Percent in Region (Ky 
Urbanicity) With Three or Kore Years of Hath 



Percent 



fiec?ion and Urbanicit? Status 



1. 
2. 
3. 
«f . 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

^. 
1Q. 
11 . 
12. 



1*8.15 
45.70 
U5.09 
32.76 
32.2t| 
30. 6 1 
?.$,5^ 
27.32 
23.59 
22.68 
22.53 
19.6 



Urban Northeast 
Subui-ban Northeast 
Rural Northeast 
Suburban South 
Urban South 
Urban Hidwest 
Suburban Hidwest 
E^ural South 
Suburban West 
Bur«l Hidvsst 
Urban West 
Rural West 



The best predictor on this variable, however/ is net type of getting 
i>ut Census region. More than forty -five percent of all Northeastern 
students reported studying nath for at least three years. No ot^et 
region or setting came within 12 points of the lowest figure for the 
Nsctheast. Rural Southern seniors with three or more years of math 
cutranked all types of Western seniors as well as rural Jfidwestern 
seniors. Seniors in the rural West reported the least participation/ 
1**-.6 percent. 

These figures say nothing/ of course/ about the type of mathematics 
classes students had taken. It is entirely possible that seme students 
had taken general math, business math/ and pre-algebra^ while others iiad 
taken advanced algebra, trigonometry, and calculus. The same things is 
true of science courses. One student's three yer»rs of science might 
consist of two years of chemistry and one of physics, while another's 
might be general science, physical science, and biology. 
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Tails V'-S 



1980 Seniors Harked by Percent In J?egion (by 
UrbanicityJ With Three or Hore Years of Science 



Percent 



Urbanicitv and fieaion 




41,49 
35.1 1 
33.78 
2 '1. 2 4 
19.90 
19.19 
19.05 
17.16 
16.99 
1U.66 
13.35 
12.52 



Ur i?an Nort heast 
Rural Northeast 
Suburban Northeast 
Suburban Midvest 
Urban South 
Rursl Midwest 
Suburban South 
Rural South 
Urban Midwest 
Rur?l Kest 
Suburban West 
Urban West 



Rui©,l students compared more favorably with their urban and suburban 
ci)unterparts when as'ked how many years of science they had taken. Only 
in the South did rural students lag the pack; in the West, they led. In 
the Northeast/ cnore rural (35.11 percent) than urban students (33.76 
p^ccent) said they had taken three or more years of science. In the 
Kidv'est, 19.19 percent of rural students but only 16.99 percent of urban 
students so reported. Once ajore, however, the gap betwe^en the Northeast 
and -th^ other regions looks substantial. The lowest }fort heast rate of 
31. 7S /percent is mor^t than 12 points higher than the rate for the highest 
pdrricipatiftcf group in the rest of the country. There is a spread! of 
a^l^cst thirty points (<^l.a9 ^ercent to 12.52 percent) between (arban 
Northeastern students repor-^-ing 3 or more years of science and urban 
Western students so reporting. 

Foreign , Laqggages . High School seniors in the Kig^ School and Beyond 
Study were asked to state how many years of Spanish^ French^ or German 
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tf\^y had taH^^n since entering the tenth grade. From their responses, it 
appears that Spanish is the most frequent choice of students who elect a 
foreign la/.guage and that# for Spanish and French/ attending school in 
t.he Northeast is the best predictor of taking at least three years of a 
language. Three years or more of a foreign language were chosen as the 
v<?!Ctable to examine because three year^*^ study of a languape in high 
schccl is usually consideced the oiinimal requirement for literacy. If 
tnis is the case, very small minorities of Jiigb school seniors throughout 
the United States were potentially literate in a foreign langue?.ge in 1981. 



Ihis was especially true for students outsiae the ^^ortheast th 
only two exceptions); more so for rural students in the South, JJidwest, 
and West; and notaily so for all students in the Ger^nan language. Tablos 
V-*i/, V*-5, and V-6 show by rank from greatest to least the percentage of 
students having taken three or more years of one cf the languages. 



Table V-a 





1980 Seniors Ranked 


by Percent in Region ( by 




Unbanicity) With Three 


or More Years of Spanish 




More Th.an 


Three Years 




Percent 




1. 


8.19 


Urban Northeast 


2. 


4.99 


Suburban Northeast 


3. 


3.34 


Sural Hcrtheast 


4. 


3.05 


Urban Midwest 


5. 


2.78 


Urban West 


6. 


2.75 


Suburban West 


7. 


2.61 


Suburban Midwest 


8. 


1 .<i1 


Sural West 


9. 


1.58 


Urban South 


10. 


1.56 


Suburban South 


11. 


1.54 


Rural Midwest 


12. 


1.43 


Rural South 
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Three Years Plus More Than Three Years 





■a-A-.-i. n f! a 


Urcanicitv and "^eaion 




1 c- . 9 


Ur ban Nnrt' hf»ac; + 


2 . 


6 . Uf' 


jiiburhan Morthoa^t 


3 • 


-» 


Urban Midupst 




3.7 3 


W V* ^ V* J» M V» •* n ^ W is 


5. 


3.68 


Orb^n West 


6. 


3.67 


Suburban Kidwest 


7. 


3.62 


f^ur^l Northeast 


S. 


2.36 


Bural West 


9. 


2.09 


Or ban South 


10. 


2.06 


Suburban South 


1 1 . 


1 .93 


Rural ilidwest 


12. 


1.73 


Bural South 



The Northeast substantially outdistances all other regions on the 
percentage of students studying Spanish, with A^ai!^^^!'^^^^^^"^* (See 
table Urban hSortheastern students exceeded their raral 
counterparts, hovever, by 7.37 percent — almost three to one* Other 

rural-urban differences were much slighter, ba^ rural students were nc^er 
ahead on percentages. • 



Only in the Northeast did any group of students reporting 3 or more 
years of French reach two percent or more. Rural Northeastern studeints 
oudistanced their urban counterparts, at if. 37 percent to 3.5U percent. 
IJrb^n Hidwestern students with three or mere years of the language wece 
only 1.J96 percent but were the greatest percentage of any group outside 
the Northeast. The lowest group was rural students in the West, with 
only percent reporting three or more years of study. 
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Table V-5 



19g0 Seniors Ranked by Percent in IRegion (by 
Urbanicity) With Thr^e or Wore Years of French 
Three Years or Wore 





Percent 


Urbanicitv and I^eqioq 


1 • . 


U.30 


Suburban Northeast 


2 • 


2.92 


Rural Northeast 


3 • 


2.55 


U r ban Hort beast 




2.13 


Suburban Hidvest 


5. 


1 .5 8 


Urban Midwest 


6. 


1.3i* 


Suburban West 


>• 

7 • 


1 •29 


Sulmrban South 


€. 


1.26 


« Urban South* 


9. 


0.87 


Urban South* 


10. 


0.77 


Rural Midwest 


1 1 . 


0.67 


Sural South 


12. 


0.09 


Rural West 




3 and 3 1/2 Hor 


e Years of Spanish 




Three Years Plus 


More Than Three Years 




]pepceiit 


UrbanicitY an^ Seqion 


1. 


a. 9a 


Suburban Northeast 


2. 


a. 37 


Rural Northeast 


3. 


3.6U 


Suburban Northeast 


4. 


2.76 


Suburban Midwest 


5. 


1.96 


Urban Midwest 


6. 


1.8U 


Suburban West 


7. 


1.63 


Suburban South 


8. 


1.27 


Urban South 


9. 


1.26 


Urban West 


10. 


1.06 


Rural Midwest 


1 1 . 


0.77 


Rural South 


12. 


0.U1 


Rural West 



The German languaj^e did not appear to be studied auch at all in U.S. 
high schools in 1980. As Table 7-6 s^hows^ the largest percentage of 
students with three or more years of German was 2.06 (in the suburban 
l^ortheast)/ compared with almost 11 percent for Spanish and U.37 percent 
for French. In urban and rural groups^ only in the rural Northeast / 
rural VJest^ and urban Midwest did the percent of students reporting 
extensive study exceed one percent; 1.79 percent for the firsts 1.62 
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percent for the second/ and l.ug percsnt for the third. Students in the 
rur&L south had least exposure (0.29) percent to several years of the 
German ii.nguage. Small as the percentages are, German is the only 
instance of a language that in two regions of the country is studied in 
Aeptb by greater proportions of rural than urban students, and in which 
the urban Midwest outdistanced all other urban regions. Or.e is tenvpted 
to see in this pattern the continuing effects of 19th ceTitury German 
Settlement/ which teided to be in rural areas, particularly in the upper 
<aidwest a<vill Great Plains states. Today these areas have many enduring 
German communities. 



Table V-6 



19fi0 Seniors Ranked by Percent in Kegion (by 
^rbanicity) With Three or Kcre Years of German 
Wore T\a.n Three 'fears 



Percent 



Urbanicity and Region 



1 . 
2. 
3. 
H. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 
12. 



1.76 

i.m 

1.37 
1 .23 
1.0S 
0.62 
0.55 
0.42 
0.35 
0o35 
0.27 
0.21 



Suburban Northeast 
(Jrban iJidwest 
Rural West 
Suburban Midwest 
Sural Northeast 
Rural Kidwest 
Suburban West 
Suburban South 
Urban West 
Urban South 
Urban Northeast 
Rural South 
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Three Years Plus More Than Three Years 





Feces nt 


nrbanicitv and ^aecrr^n 


1. 


2.06 


Su jLiir ban Northeast 


2. 


1.76 


Rural Northeast 


3. 


1.62 


Sural West 


u. 


1.62 


Suburban Midwest 


5. 


1.49 


Urban Midwe;f't 


6. 


.96 


Suburban West 


7. 


.70 


Rural /Hidwest 


?. 


.63 


Su burbanSouth 


9. 




Urban South 


10. 


.35 


Urfcan We^t 


11. 


.29 


Rural South 


12. 


.24 


Urban ficrtheast 



One might also suspect that bilingual students in French -S)paaKing 
areas of ?iai®€ help to account for tha fact that a higher proportion of 
Worth^gstern rural than urban students reported thtee or more years of 
French* Given the large Hispanic population in the United States, it 
seems logical that Spanish was the most popular foreign language f^r high 
school students ir the survey* What is surprising is that aore students 
did. not study it extensively, particularly in the West, wh^c^^ reported 
extensive study for 3*73 percent of suburban students^ 3.68, Pv^rcent of 
urban students, axid only 2.36 percent of rural students. 



/td y an ced or Honors English an d Jfath • 



Host schools have some students who both excel and are very 
interested in English or math; and many schools offer advanced placement 
courses in these subjects so that outstanding students may be challenged 
and perhaps enter college with advanced standing. It seems reasonable to 
assume that approximately the same proportion of rural, urban suburban 



students would have this interest or ability. But does rural students' 

participation equal that of their urban and suburban counterparts? 

Student responses to the NCES questionnaire indicates that it does not^ 
particularly in English. 



Table V-7 

1980 Seniors Ranked by Percent in Region by Urbanicity 
Having Taken Advanced or Honors Math and English 





Advanced or Honors English 




Advanced 


or Honors Math 


Rank 


Percent 


Urbanicity and Region 


Rank 


Percent 


Urbanicity and Region 


1. 


30.61 


Urban Northeast 


1. 


24.93 


Urban Midwest 


2. 




^iihiirh;tn Upcif 


2. 


24.32 


Urban Northeast 


3. 


30.08 


Urban Midwest 


3. 


23.98 


Suburban Northeast 


4. 


29.59 


Urban West 


4. 


23.56 


Urban West 


5. 


27.86 


Suburb?-* South 


5. 


23.03 


Suburbaii Midwest 


6. 


26.28 


Urban South 


6. 


22.84 


Rural Midwest 


7. 


26.27 


Suburban Northeast 


7. 


22.48 


Suburban South 


8. 


26.13 


Rural West 


8. 


21.46 


Rural Northeast 


9. 


CO •OX 


aUDurDan niuffcbt 


9. 


21.04 


Ur.')an South 


10. 


23.46 


Rural Mid-' St 


10. 


20.96 


Suburban West 


11. 


22.35 


Rural South 


11. 


19.7S 


Rural South 


12. 


21.52 


Rural Northeast 


12. 


19.67 


Rui-al West 
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When students are ranked hy proportion taking (or having taken) 
advanced er tvccior? English classes, the lowest three groups answering 
"yes*" were in ttv« rural Northeast (21.52 percent), the rural Sout^ (22.35 
percent)/ and the rural Midiwest (23. a6 percent). Students in the rural 
West outranked students in the suburban Midwest and all other rural 
stu<ieRtS/ but still ranked only 8 on the list. Since, the range of 
^-tudent§ reporting advanced English was from- 21.52 percenr to 30.61 
percent/ 26.5 percent is an approximate median. No group cf rural 
seniors attained that mark/ with seniors in the rural West (26.13 
percent) coming closest. Eural-urban differences look su bstantialJ -5.09 
Points in "the Northeast/ -4.03 for the South/ -6.62 points for the 
l!i4west/ and -3.a6 for the West. 



Table Y-S 



Percent of 1960 
$ural and Urban Seniors Having "Taken Advanced 
or Honors English Classes 




Sfecion 



grban 



Di fferences 



ficrtheast 
South 
flidwest 
West 



21 .52 
22.35 
23.46 
26.13 



30.6 1 
26.28 
30.06 
29.59 



-9 .09 
-4.03 
-6 .6 2 
-3.46 



Advanced or Honors Math 



Region 



Rural 



Urban 



Differences 



Northeast 
South 
nidvest 
West 



2^.^6 

19.79 
22.84 
19.67 



2'J.3 1 
21.04 

24.93 
23.56 



-2.8e 
-1 .25 
-2.09 
-3.89 
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Ii\ advanced or hociors math^ rural students had a little better 
Pfccformance, with the rural Midwest ranking 6th ar\d the rural Northeast 
ranking Sth. The rural South and West^ however^ ranked 11th and 12th. 
On this variable the spread in percentage points was only 5.26, so that 
when urban and rural students are compared^ the differences are smaller 
foe math than for English. The only region with nore than 3 points 
difference between rural and urban students wa^ the West. 

W^ i tinc assionrqents . The ability to write clear sentences, 
paragraphs, and themes is crucial for college perforniance and essential 
for many job5 and careers. Practice in writing is widely held to be 
necessary for building writing skills. There is, nevertheless, 
sabstantial variation in the amount of writing assignments students 
reported in the. survey. In general rural stu<ients were most likely cf 
all groups to check •'seldo©'* or •'never'* when asked how often they were 
assigni^d tc> write essays, themes, poetry, or stories. With one exception 
(the Northeast, where urban was .OU points lower than rural), rural 
students in fewest proportion checked ••f re<;[uently " when asked this 
(question. (Table V-9) The greatest proportion of students in the 
j^idvest (almost forty-five percent) reported that they wrote for clas^ 
^elAon or never, and the fewest proportion of these students (23.^ 
percent) said that they wrote frequently. 




Table V-9 



Percent of 19?0 Seniors fieporting Writing Assignments as Seldom, 
Never, or Freqaently by Region ^nd Urbanicity 



ifcctheast 
South 
Midwest 
Wast 



Urba n 

30.5 7 
31.50 
112.23 
^Q,29 



Seldom o r Neve r 

Subu rban 

33.54 
34.61 
42.98 
33.52 



3U.47 
38.73 
48.62 
43.26 



All Students 

33.21 
32.55 
44.67 
40.59 



liorthfio-st 
West 



gcb an 

28.84 
31.00 
24.81 
26.49 



Freguantl y 

Suburba n 

30.59 
29.17 
25.61 
28 .43 



Rubral 

26.88 
26.77 
1 9. 15 
23.84 



All Students 

29.91 
28.59 
23. 14 
26.95 



Ihe greatest differences within regions on combined "seldom" and or 
"never" response were in the South, with nore than 7 Joints difference 
between rural and urben students; and in the Midwest , with more than 6 
points difference between the same groups. "Seldom or never" responses 
ranged frcn a low of 30.57 in the urban fPortheast to a high of 48 .62 in 
the tufai Bidwest — a difference of more than 18 points. "Fret^uently" 
responses ranged from a high of 31 in the urban South to a low of 19.15 
in the rural Bidwest. 



Student Satinas of Academic Instr uction. Students were asJied to 
describe the general quality of academic instruction in their schools as 
poor, fair, good, or excellent, with an opportunity tc check "don't 
XiRow." The vast majority of students — roughly 80 percent across the 
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4>oar4 — checked either "fair** or ••good^" But the responses at the 
extremes are interesting for those who have studied rural schools and 
wondered how frequently they achieve outstanding quality or flounder in 
their attempts to educate students* Keeping in mind that this survey is 
only about how students report on their school experiences, a look at the 
respociSe§ on "poor** and "excellent** academic instruction shows that the 
tattecn is unvarying in every census region; rural students least 
freouently described their instruction as ••excellent" and £nost frequently 
rat6<i is a5 "poor." On "excellent," the range was frcm 15.80 percent for 
arfaan Northeastern students to 9.55 percent for rural Western students. 
On "poor," the range was from U.18 percent in the urbaRv South to 9.74 
pe-ccecit cf th.e rural South. In this region, rural seniors were more than 
twice as likely as urban seniors to call their instruction "poor." And 
on this iteu generally, rural and non-rural differences were greater than 
tiers AiffeCences aaong regions. 



Table V-10 



Percent o£ 1980 Seniors Bating Academic Instruction 
Good, Excellent, or Poor by Region and Urianicity 



Good and Excellent Rating s 



Suburb an 



R ural 



All Stadents 



Northeast 
South 
Midwest 
West 



15.80 
ia,U7 
10.72 
13.14 



12.59 
12.52 
12.32 
12.25 



1 0.83 
9.68 
9.64 
9.55 



12.76 
11 .79 
11.06 
11 .79 
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goor „&atingg 
Stafients Rating Acaemic Instructions "Poor 



If 



Suburb an 



g.ural 



All St udents 



Jtortheast 
Sc\ith 
Midwest 
West 



5.06 
u.ie 
5.77 
i4.78 



5.33 
5.86 
5.65 
U.92 



6.45 
9.74 
7.15 
5.63 



5 .5U 
7.05 
6.21 
5.06 



There was substantial variation in how urban, suburban, and rural 
seniors described their academic courseworK and the quality of their 



items, however, there was more variation among regions than between rural 
and non -rural students. Students in the Northeast, regardless of school 
location, reported more years of math, science, French, and Spanish thap 
any othet group. Greater percentages of Northeastern than other students 
4escribed their academic instruction as "excellent," and fewest 
percentages labeled it "poor." These students were reportedly enrolled 
ir\ academic programs for more frequently than any other students. 

Sural students in the South, Midwest, and West were less lively than 
their urban and suburban counterparts to take three years of math, 
Spanish, and French. This was also the case for science, except in the 
West. Nationally, very few students reported three years' study of 
German; of those who did, rural students in the Northeast and West 
outdistanced most other groups. 



academic instruction in the 1981 iiiati 




-Sexorvi Study. On most 
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la advanced English^ all rural seniors and su^burban Widwest seniors 
were least likely to report enrollment* Rural Southern and Western 
students reported enrollment in advanced or honors math less frequently 
than all other students. Eural Midwestern and Northeastern students 
outranK.ed several other groups on this item^ however* Rural students as 
a whole repotted most frequently that they were given writing assign/^ents 
••never or seldom*" They reported writing frequently less often than 
ucban and suburban students* 

In dll regions^ rural seniors were least likely of all groups to ^ay 
their acdemic instruction was excellent # and most likely to df^scribe it 
as poor* Urban students in general rated their instruction higher than 
rur/1 or suburban students* 

Yocationg l and Technical FrogiraRS 

It€<ns from two questions in the High School and Beyond Survey were 
selected for the purpose of comparing how rural and other students in 
vocational or technical programs described their preparation* Ouestica ^ 
in th^. survey asked students to check the number of years had they taken 
claisses in particular subjects* From the list, trade and industry and 
technical fields were chosen* Question 6 asked students to indicate 
whether or not they felt equipped for a job in any one of several 
fields* From the list, four fields were selected 5 agriculture, auto 
mechanics, commercial arts, and computer programming or operations. 

J412. 
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Except in the West, fewer percentages of rural than urban students 
reported enrollment in vocational programs. Participation was about the 
same" as greater, however, when rural and suburban students were compared 
— between 23.60 and 29.37 percent for all rural students, and between 
17.93 and 29.01 5?ercent for all suburban students. The range for urban 
sttidents was from 22.22 to 33 .80. The percentages of students reporting 
encollmen-t in several occupations appears belcw. 



Table V-11 

Percent of 1980 Seniors Participating in Selected Vocational 
Programs By Region and Urtanicity 

^eqipn Urban Subur ban Ru ral 

Perce nt 

Trade or Indastrial Occ a pation s 



Northeast 7.55 6.62 8.55 

Sou-th 8.0U 5.23 5.85 

Midwest. 8.39 6.29 5.78 

(iest 6.11 if.3y 1.77 

Tec^^ic^JL 0ccugat.4oi}s 

Northeast ■^.^5 2.60 2.01 

South 1.92 2.81 1.85 

Midwest 3.98 2.02 1.64 

West 1.78 2.32 2.70 

Northeast 2.26 1.93 30.94 

South 3.53 3.47 U3.U1 

Midwest 1.80 2. 64 49.32 

West 1.14 1.83 49.52 

Generally suburban students reported the fewest percentages of 

enrollment in trade or industrial occupations, although this was not true 

for the Kidwest. Greatest reported enrollment in technical programs was 
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in the axhan Midwest/ the rural West/ all suburban places / and the- rural 
ftactheast. In all other places it was reportedly less than 2 percent, 
floriculture/ as one would expect/ is the great divider; rural Western 
student eivrollment exceeded that of urban Western students by inore than 
M3 to 1 (the most extreme case)/ and all rural-urban differences were at 
leist ais great as 13,7 to 1, 

In two of the three fields — trade or industry and technical 
education — data here available on the percentages of students with 3 or 
aote years of coursework: 



Table V-12 



Sank 



1580 Seniors Ranked by Percent in Region (by Urbanicity) 
With Three or More Years of Trade and Industrial Courses 

Perce nt «£Mlllcii^^Qd, S. eg igg 



1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 
10, 
11, 
12, 



6.U1 
6,38 
5.96 
5.37 
5,59 
5.25 
U.92 
U,72 
U,37 
3,60 
3.22 
3.20 



Urban Northeast 
Sural northeast 
Urban West 
Suburban Northeast 
Rural West 
Urban Midwest 
Urban South 
Rural Midwest 
Suburban West 
Suburban Midwest 
Suburban South 
Rural Soutb 
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Table V-13 



1980 Seniore Ranked by Percent in Region (by 
Urbanicity) With Three or More Years of Technical Courses 



Bank-Technical (3 years) 



Percent 



U rba n icity an d Region 



11. 
^2. 




1. 
2. 



5.30 
U.7U 
4.56 
U.UO 
4.05 
3.26 
2.96 
2.91 
2.90 
2.75 
2.08 
1 .66 



Rural Northeast 
Urban Midwest 
Suburban Northeast 
Ur b^n Nort heast 
Rural West 
Rural Midwest 
Urban West 
Suburban West 
Urban South 
Suburban South 
Suburbaii Hidwest 
Rural South 



In percent of students with 3 years of coursework in trade or 
industry, rural students ranked 2 (Northeast; 6.36 percent); 5 (West: 
5.59 percent); 8 (Midwest: U72 percent); and 12 (South: 3.20 percent). 
Rural students with 3 or more years of technical education ranked somewhat 
higher. Rural students in the Northeast ranked 1 (5.30 percent), in the 
Wes^ §• (<1.05 percent) in the Hidwest 6 (3.26 percent), and in the SoutK 
12 (1.66 percent). Students in the urban and suburban South ranked Iqwer 
than all others except those in the suburban Jlidwest and the rural South. 

Seniors in the survey were given a list of vocational subjects and 
asked, "^Have you taken any high school courses in the following areas 
which have equipped you for a beginning job in that area?** 
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Rural student^ reported far greater preparation for jobs ia 
^^ricuiture than did any other group, with the exception of iSorthes^stern 
students/ who had fever ••yes" responses than any sroup except their 
*f ortheastern urban counterparts* More than 16 percent of rural 
tiidv6§t6rn students and almost fifteen percent of rural Southern students 
indicated they had taXen agricultural courses equipping them for jobs; 
cumc5t twelve Percent of rural students in the West said the samei. 
Substantial perceutage? of suburban Southern and Western students also 
r(£seonde4 positively to this question, 10,75 and 10. ia percent, 
respectively* All other groups of students were in the range of 6*90 
percent to 3*62 percent. 
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Table V-14 



1980 Seniors Ranked by Percent in Region (by Urbanicity) With 
Three or More Years in Selected Vocational Programs 



Agriculture 





r ciUCIl U 


urudniciLy ana Kegion 


1. 


16.08 


Rural Midwest 


2. 


14.70 


Rural South 


3. 


11.83 


Rural West 


4. 


10.75 


Suburban South 


5. 


10.14 


Suburban West 


6. 


6.90 


Suburban Midwest 


7. 


5.62 


Urban South 


8. 


5.20 


Urban West 


9. 


4.84 


Urban Midwest 


10. 


4.28 


Suburban Northeast 


11. 


4.08 


Rural Northeast 


12. 


3.62 


Urban Northeast 



Auto Mechanics 



KanK 


Percent 


Urbamcity and Reqic 


1. 


18.76 


Rural West 


2. 


18.50 


Suburban West 


3. 


18.20 


Rural Midwest 


4. 


10.07 


Urban West 


5. 


14.14 


Suburban Midwest 


6. 


11.72 


Urban Midwest 


7. 


9.81 


Rural South 


8. 


9.65 


Suburban Northeas 


9. 


8.38 


Rural Northeast 


10. 


7.95 


Urban Northeast 


11. 


7.63 


Suburban South 


12. 


6.36 


Urban South 



Commercial Arts 



Rank 


Percent 


Urbanicity and Region 


1. 


23.98 


Rural West 


2. 


22.65 


Urban West 


3. 


20.41 


Suburban West 


4. 


19.66 


Rural Midwest 


5. 


18.86 


Urban Northeast 


6. 


16.26 


Suburban Midwest 


7. 


14.92 


Suburban South 


8. 


14.50 


Urban Midwest 


9. 


14.41 


Urban South 


10. 


14.23 


Suburban Northeast 


11. 


12.72 


Rural South 


12. 


12.59 


Rural Northeast 



% Computer Programning or Objectives 



Rank 


Percent 


Urbanicity and Regie 


1. 


18.41 


Urban Northeast 


2. 


17.41 


Urban Midwest 


3. 


16.95 


Suburban Northwes 


4. 


15.33 


Urban West 


5. 


13.81 


Suburban Midwest 


6. 


12.73 


Suburban South 


7. 


11.84 


Suburban West 


8. 


12.58 


Rural Midwest 


9. 


10.88 


Urban South 


10. 


10.38 


Rural West 


11. 


10.04 


Rural Northeast 


12. 


7.33 


Rural South 
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Xn prepSLration for vorK in autho mechanics^ two groups of rural 
Students fCnke4 in the top 3. Almost 19 percent of students in the rural 
W^et, and more than 18 percent of students in the rural Mid'./3Gt^ nryezeti 
y^s to this question. The rural South and Northeast had substantially 
lower percentages of 9.81 percent and 8.30 percent, respectively. On 
this item^ region was the best predictor of being in the top half, with 
all groups so ranked being in the West and Midwest. Percentages of 
Southern -and J^ortheastern students who answered "yes*' to this question 
Jrange<i from 9.81 in the rural South to 6.36 in the urban South. 

iloce students in the Rest reported job preparation in commercial arts 
than did any other yroup/ with rural students topping the list at almost 
2^ percent. Rural Kidwestern students ranked ^th , with alJiost 20 
Percent. With fewer than 12 percent ••yes" responses, rural Southern and 
Worlheastern students held the lowest two ranks on the it^m. 

With one exceptionr rural students brought up the rear in perceived 
pr^paretioi^ for jobs in computer programming or operations, and the other 
group of rural seniors was not far ahead of them. Rural studeiiLs* 
respovnses of -yes- to this question were 7.33 in the South, 10. OU in the 
Cicrtheast, 10. 3& in the West, and 12.58 in the Midwest. On the other 
hanu, students in the urban Northeast (18.ui percent), urban Midf^est 
(17*^1 percent) suburban Northeast (16.96 percent), and urban Vest 
(15.33) held considerably greater percentages of ••yes" replies. 
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o ther Selected Currlc u lar Off e rii^ gs 



Foe at least a decade/ communities and educators throughout the 
Dnited States have been concerned about increasing rates of teenage 
pregnancies and substance abuse among the young. There has been some 
controversy about schools being the most appropriate provider of 
instruction on these subjects r but in many places throughout the nation 
schools are viewed as having some responsibility for teaching students to 

responsible about their health and their relationships with other 
people. In tha High School and Beyond Study# seniors were asked to 
indicate whether or not they had taken classes in family life or sex 
education and in alcohol or dru^ abuse education. The results are 
displayed in table V-15 below. 



Table V-15 

Percent of Students Enrolled in Family life and 
Sabsraace Abuse Programs/ by Region and Urbanicity 

S^^aifiH Orba n Suburban Ru r^l T^ta 1 

Percent 

Family Life or Sex Fdu catipn 

l^ortheast 56 . 13 53.74 47.00 52.57 

South 40.01 34.57 37.97 36.97 

Midwest 43.44 51.58 50.76 49.76 

West 58.80 58.32 46.79 55.67 

ftlcohol or Drug Abuse Educa tion 

Northeast 45.50 52*22 41.08 48.29 

South 30«26 29*61 28.70 29.36 

Midwest 36*28 41.08 3^^.81 37.93 

West ^f4.58 47.76 43.70 46 .15 



Almost 55 percent of students in the W€st said they had taken a 
fa^mily life or sex education course, but only about U7 percent of rural 
Western stiidents so reported. They lagged their arban counterparts by 
twelve percent and their suburban counterparts by almost as much. In the 
Northeast, 52.57 percent of all students answered '•yes" to this question, 
with rural students lagving urban and suburban students by almost 9 
P&rcent and nearly 7 percenr, respectively. In the Midwest, vhere almost 
50 percent of students reported taking family life courses, rural 
students (50.7^ percent) were ahead of urban students (U3.^*if percent). 
Rural students in the South (37.97 percent) led students in the Southern 
s;aburbs (3^.78 percent). Only 36.97 percent of all Southern seniors 
aaswered "yes** to this question, less than two-thirds as niany as Western 
seniors who said ••yes.*' 

Students claiming enrollment in a program on drug or alcohol abuse 
program ranged from 28.70 percent in the rural South to 52.22 in tiie 
Northeastern suburbs. In every region, rural students lagged other 
students, with the greatest difference in the Hortheast. Northeastern 
rural students lagged Northeastern suburban students by about 11 points 
(U1.08 percent to 52.22 percent), while in the South the rural-suburban 
difference was only al^out 1 point. Participation of both rural and 
suburban southern students was considerably iess tftan in the Northeast, 
(23.70 percent and 29.^1 percent, respectively). Other rural and 
non-rural differences on this item ranged from just over 1 percent to 
more than 6 percent. 
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Sumgiacy 

If these vocational and ••other" courses and programs could be viewed 
as some sort of litinu5 test for rural and non-rural differences^ the 
ccciclugicns would confirm the conventional wisdom that rural students in 
96Rer&l are less likely to he exposed to a full and diversified 
curricuian. They are not a litmus test, or course, and th^ data on these 
subjects alone do not warrant such a conclusion. The thread running 
tVicough the fabric of combined data on academic, vocational, and other 
courses, however, is thar rural students were taking fewer of the 
programs and courses thought to lead to further education and the better 
jobs than were other students. In general, they lagged other students in 
percentages taking ©ath, science, and advanced English, Spanish, and 
French classes. They lagged in technical fields like computer 
progrcamaing, and on the whole they were 3.ess likely than ether students 
to take courses reflecting society's concern for teenage health and 
social behavior. As a group, rural students most often rated their 
academXc instruction "poor" and least often labeled it "excellent." 

-Sural students in the Northeast, however, reported generally far 
greater eicperience with advanced academic and technical offerings than 
^tfeer rural students; it was not uncommon for them to surpass the urban 
S^nd su-burban students of other regions. Overall, Southern rural students 
reported the lowest participation in advanced classes (with the notable 
e:rcep-tion^ of agriculture), and presented some of the extreme cases of 
differences from urban and suburban counterparts. After the Sout^i, 
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students in the. rural West reported some of the lowest participation in 
iiAvaAced t>fferingSr although they were among the front runners in a few 
instances. 

While the conventional wisdom about fewer courses and programs for 
rural students appears parti? confirmed in the responses of students to 
questions about tiieir academic experiences, there is another difference 

significance. Regional responses to thi^ survey were sometimes 
as varied (or more so) then were responses based on urbanicity. The 
extreme case of greater academic participation was in the Northeast, the 
reverse was in the South. There were exceptions # of course; but the 
general pattern reflects regional differences that have long been present 
in education. 

C2>nibined rural and regional differences suggest that a monolithic rural 
<iducation policy would be ill-advised. Many of the e^iucational 
sKortccmin^gs of the rural South for example / are associated with high 
instances of poverty. In the West and Sidwest, the smaller size of rural 
school? and distances from urban centers may have presented problems in 
service delivexry that are not yet solved. Northeastern students of all 
types seera to be the beneficiaries of a historical regional emphasis upon 
education and intellectual pursuits; but the rural students in that 
region who are not receiving an adequate range of courses may be a small 
minority for whom it is hard to get attention. Clearly^ rural and 
non-rural differences cannot be viewed apart from regional differences^ 
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sp ecial Proorams 



Do rural students have equal opportunities to participate in 
appropriate special programs? The conventional wisdom says no. Since 
the late 1960s/ education policy in the United States has advocated 
providing appropriate services for students who are poor or culturally 
and/ot linguistically different from other students. Throughout the past 
decade and a half, considerable attention has been directed to education 
in large cities^ which were thought to have the greatest proportions and 
numbers of these studerits. In absolute numbers, of cc?urse# 'they did; and 
the attention given to urban education was (and is) entirely merited. 

So would be appropriate attention to rural education in this regard. 
Rural areas, particularly in the South aivd West, also have large minority 

poor student populations. In recent decades, however, one did not 
h^ar sc muct^ or read so much about the problems o€ rural minorities of 
the rural poor. Until FranK Fratoe's two landjnarK studies of the 
education of rural Blacks and rural Hispanics were published in recent 
years, there was little national data on ti\e education status of rural 
minorities. 

The NCES study^ however, has provided an opportunity to examine how 
rural students compare with other students on participation in programs 
for students with special needs. Seven special programs have been 
selected from the NCES survey for discussion in this report. 
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B llincfual Ed ucat ion Bilingual programs are intended to benefit 
students with a nee<i to know more than one language. Hispanic studeats 
whase first language is not English/ for exainple/ are taught in Spanish 
until they know enough English to function in classes taught in that 
language. Xn some places # it is thought advantageous for fngiish 
s^e^iking children to learn the other language prominent in the region # 
anJL -they# too, are enrolled in bilingual classes. In high sc3iool, 
however^ aost students study second languages in foreign Isngua^e. 
classes. Although bilingual students speak a wide range of languages , 
Spanish is the language/ after English, nest often spoken in tha. United 
States. One would therefore expect to -find more bilingual programs where 
there are concentratiors of Spanish-speaking populations: The West/ the 
ricrida peainsula, and parts of the Northeast. Table V-16 below 
indicates, by rank fro© greatest to least/ the precent of students 
reporting enrollment in bilingual programs. 



Table V-16 



1980 Seniors Ranked by Percent in Region (by Urbanicity) 
Reporting Participation In Bilingual Education Programs 



Pei:cent 



U rba n icity and f^^egl on 



1. 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12.. 



17*30 
16o67 
15.08 
13.10 
11.96 
11*90 
11.87 
11. 2U 
10*59 
9.50 
8*86 
7.8^* 



Suburban Northeast 
Urban Vest 
Suburban West 
Rural Northeast 
Rural West 
Urban Midwest 
Urban Northeast 
Suburban West 
Suburban South 
Rural Midwest 
Urban South 
Rural South 
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ftlthost 18 percent of suburban Northeastern students claimed enrollment 
£tv a iilia^aal program, as did close to 17 percent of students in the 
Urban- West* In the rural West, just under 12 percent of students 
reported participation, compared with 13.10 percent in the rural 
{/orth^ast. Almost T2 percent of urban Northeastern students reported 
being £o bilingual prograas. Students in the rural and ur^an South 'and 
the ^Mj^l Kidwest had the lowest rates of particiption; percent, 
8*86 l^srGent, and 5^.5 percent, respectively. Except in tlie West, fewer 
rural than urban or suburban students said they had been in Mlingual 
programs; and the percentage for the suburban West was only .09 percent 
lover than for the rural group. 

CETA; The Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) contains 
programs for in-school youth who need job training and income. It was 
especially intended to help low-income youths with high drop-out 
potential. This being the case, one would expect to see about as many or 
more rural as other students participating in CETA programs in the South 
and West, where minority rates of poverty in rural areas often exceed 
ri^tes in urban areas. 

Table V-16 indicates that for the South and West, this expectation 
holds — more or less. Almost fourteen percent of rural Southern 
seniors, compared with 12.02 percenr of seniors in the urban South, 
reported participation in CETA programs • In the West, 9.78 percent of 
rural students and 9.7U percent of urban students — a negligiile 
difference — reported participation* In the Northeast and Hidwest, 
rural students lagged their urban counterparts. 
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Tsble V-17 



19S0 Seniors Ranked by Percent in Region (fry 
Urbanicity) Reporting Participation In CET;i Programs 







Ur^anicitY c^n4 Re5i<5n 


1. 


13*91 


Urban Midwest 


z. 


13.83 


Rural South 


3. 


12.65 


Urban Northeast 


M. 


12.02 


Urban fcuth 


5. 


5.78 


Rural West 


6. 


9.74 


Urizan West 


7. 


9.17 


Suburban South 


8. 


7.73 


Suburban West 




7.32 


Rural Kidwest 


16. 


7.23 


Suburban Northeast 


11 . 


7.09 


Rural Northeast 


12. 


5.12 


Suburban Midwest 



Tale nt Sea rch and U p ward Boa n^ 



Talent Search and Upward Bound are prcg>rains intended to benefit 
youths who in some way are so disadvantaged by circumstances that their 
tAlsnts might go undiscovered or undeveloped in the normal course of 
events* All other things being equal, one would expect to find high 
participation in these programs where minority and poor students are 
concentrated; the rural and urban South, the rural and urban West, and 
urban areas of the Northeast and Midwest. 



Biaral participation in Talent Search is greatest in the South (4.63 
percent) and Northeast (U.UO percent). In both South and Northeast 
participation is greatest in urban schools. In the West and Midwest, 
rujral participation — except for Midwestern suburbs — ranxs the lowest 
ift the nation and is less than 2 percent. 
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Table V-18 



1980 Seniors Ranked by Percent in Region (by Urbanicity) 
Reporting Participation in Talent Search and Upward Bound Programs 



Talent Search Upward Bound 



Rank 


Percent 


Urbanicity and Region 


Rank 


Percent 


Urbanicity and Reg- 


1. 


5.r>9 


Urban Northeast 


1. 


2.96 


Urban South 


2. 


5.61 


Urban South 


2. 


2.72 


Urban Northeast 


3. 


4.63 


Rural South 


3. 


2.10 


Rural South 


4. 


4.40 


Rural Northeast 


4. 


1.83 


Rural West 


5. 


3.60 


Urban Midwest 


5. 


1.74 


Urban West 


6. 


3.43 


Suburban South 


6. 


1.6'5 


Suburban South 


7. 


2.46 


Suburban West 


7. 


1.61 


Urban Midwest 


8. 


2.25 


Suburban Northeast 


8. 


1.42 


Rural Northeast 


9. 


2.05 


Urban West 


9. 


0.99 


Suburban West 


10. 


1.72 


Rural Midwest 


10. 


0.81 


Suburban Northea! 


11. 


1.65 


Rural West 


11. 


0.76 


Rural Midwest 


12. 


1.40 


Suburban Midwest 


12. 


0.53 


Suburban Midwest 
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In Upward Bound, rural participation was greatest in the South (2.10 
|>i^i:cent), but in the Southern region urban students reported more 
fcet^deht participation (2.96 percent). Students in the rural West 
reported 1.83 percent participation, greater than that of students in 
cities and suburbs. Rural Northeastern students had 1.^2 percent Upward 
Boopid particiption/ roughly half that of urhaa NoLtheastern students 
(^•12 percent.). Only 0.76 percent of seniors in the rural Hidwest 
reported Upward Bound experience; the only group l>elow that percent was 
suburban didwestern students (0.53 percent). 



S£eciaL,Vgc^Uaiial figqcang 



In the. Souths Midwest, and Northeast, rural students had lower rates 
of participation in Cooperative Vocational Education Programs than all 
ccher students in their regions. In the West, the reverse was true: 
rural students participated more frequently (8.27 percent) than did 
either suburbaxi students (6.51 percent) or urban students (4.65 
percent). Except in the South, no rural group ranked in the top half on 
rates of participation in the Cooperative Vocational Education PropraiD. 
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Table V-19 



1980 Seniors Ranked by Percent in Region (by Urban 1 city) 
Reporting Enrollment in Selected Special Vocational Programs 



Co-op Vocational Education Program Vocational -Education Work Study Program 



Rank 


Percent 


Urbanicity and Region 


fs f 

Rank 


Percent 


Urbanicity and Reqi 


I. 


14.93 


Suburban Midwest 


1. 


18.07 


Urban South 


Cm 




uroan oouin 


o 


17.91 


Rural West 


3. 


14.19 


Suburban South 


3. 


17.49 


Rural South 


4. 


13.47 


Urban Midwest 


4. 


16.35 


Suburban South 


5. 


12.81 


Rural South 


5. 


15.27 


Suburban Midwest 


6. 


11.00 


Urban Northeast 


6. 


14.58 


Rural Midwest 


7. 


10.89 


Rural Midwest 


7. 


12.90 


Urban Midwest 


8. 


9.30 


Suburban Northeast 


8. 


11.71 


Suburban West 


9. 


8.27 


Rural West 


9. 


11.53 


Urban West 


10. 


8.12 


Rural Northeast 


10. 


10.67 


Rural Northeast 


11. 


6.51 


Suburban West 


11. 


10.48 


Urban Northeast 


12. 


4.85 


Urban West 


12. 


9.86 


Suburban Northeas 
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Rural students did better in both rank and rate of participation in 
Vocational Education WcrK-Study Programs. Students in the rural West 
(17.3'1 percent). South (17.49 percent)^ and Northeast (10.67 percent) led 
their regions in reported participation. Rural midwestern seniors (1^^.58 
percent) were outranked by their suburban counterparts (15.27 percent) 
but not by urban Midwestern seniors (12.9 percent). 



It is not possible to say from these data whether or not rural 
students are participating equitably in the special programs discussed. 
Ddta on needs would have to be compared with data on participation if one 
were to draw conclusions about equity; and the former were net available 
fo¥ this study. The student responses to questions about participation 
in special programs do not suggest extreme rural and non-rural 
differences, however. Rather, the picture is mixed, it may be that, 
where special student populations are involved, rural schools in 1980 
were in a position to do more than they could do about their academic 
programs. The federal nature of many special programs and the national 
response to minority demands of the 1960s may have given rural schools 
and their clients more opportunities to enroll their students in CETA 
programs^ for example^ than opportunities to expand their mathematics 
curriculum. 



Summ ary 
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Extra - Curricu lac Activiti es 

If any one star outglows all others in the constellation of 
Conventional beliefs about rural schools, it is the belief that aore 
rural students than students of any other type have opportunities to 
participate in extra-curricular activities* If these belief is founded 
in fact, is by educational standard^^ nc trivial occurrence* Its meaning 
yoes beyond the obvious fact that involvement in a range of activities 
can brin^ a wealth of knowledge and skills to the participant* more 
szclient characteristic cited by students of the rural scene is that 
smaller schools give more students opportunities to develop the skills of 
leadership. The more ardent supporters of small schools are not 
reluctant to point out how many Americans who have attained positions or 
national leadership came from rural places and small towns, where they 
hcid opportunities to practice and refine their leadership abilities. 

But does this claim about greater rural participation have 
substance? It does indeed — if students' responses -o the High School 
and Beyond Survey of student participation in extra-curricular activities 
hctve validity. Out of 6U ccmparisions with urban and suburban students 
on questions about (1) participation in extra-curricular activities and 
(2) participation as leaders or officers, rural students led in 5U cases, 
or 8U percent of the time. On questions about leadership, they were 
ahead 81 percent of the time# In only one case were rural students last. 
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Students vere asked, on twelve items involving in-school activities, 
to indicate whether they had 1) not participated; 2) participated but not 
leaders or officers, or 3) participated as leaders or officers. Their 
responses to 8 of these items on (2) and (3) are summarized in table V-20. 
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Table V-20 (A-H) 



1980 Seniors Reporting Participation in Selected Extracurricular 
Activities by Region and Urbanicity 



A. Varsity Athletic Teams 



Participated But Not As Leader or Officer Participated As Leader or Officer 



Region 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural Region 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


Northeast 


20.25 


25.39 


24.77 Northeast 


9.49 


12.76 


14.26 


South 


17.33 


18.79 


19.92 South 


9.90 


12.19 


14.38 


nidwest 


17.17 


22.00 


23.89 Midwest 


• 11.82 


13.72 


17.25 


West 


18.67 


20.93 


24.27 West 


9.25 


11.50 


18.98 






B. Cheer Leader, Pep Club, and Majorettes 






Northeast 


8.14 


8.52 


10.02 Northeast 


2.53 


3.20 


3.66 


South 


10.S3 


11.52 


15 .03 South 


4.28 


4.72 


5.42 


MiQwest 


1Q.48 


8.57 


13.72 Midwest 


3.68 


3.17 


6.35 


West 


9.28 


8.49 


13.51 West 


4.82 


3.54 


5.34 








C. Debating or Drama 








Northeast 


10.15 


10.37 


13.69 Northeast 


1.81 


2.19 


2.17 


South 


8.55 


11.23 


12.49 South 


2.64 


3.47 


3.49 


Midwest 


7.98 


9.16 


12.74 Midwest 


3.52 


3.03 


4.85 


West 


10.68 


10.51 


13.38 West 


2.85 


3.09 


3.76 








D. Band or Orchestra 








Nor'iheast 


8.29 


9.95 


12.29 Northeast 


3.29 


4.11 


4.98 


South 


11.60 


9.36 


11.50 South 


5.92 


4.41 


■ 5.45 


Nidwest 


9.47 


11.55 


15.82 Midwest 


4.15 


4.01 


6.99 


West 


6.86 


8.55 


9.20 West 


4.66 


3.90 


4.77 
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Participation in Extra Curricular Activities, Cont'd 



Participated But Not As Leader or Officer 
Region Urban Suburban Rural 



Participated As Leader or Officer 
Region Urban Suburban Rural 



E. Honorary Clubs 



Northeast 


13.52 


13.27 


14.06 


Northeast 


2.50 


1.98 


2.06 


South 


13.44 


15.72 


17.04 


South 


3.54 


3.73 


3.96 


Midwest 


11.15 


13.00 


12.45 


Midwest 


2.43 


2.10 


3.19 


West 


11.58 


12.58 


14.56 


West 


3.13 


2.11 


4.88 








F. School 


Publications . 








Northeast 


18.82 


14.99 


19.01 


Northeast 


4.10 


5.68 


6.07 


South 


9.85 


9.65 


16.14 


South 


4.20 


4.44 


6.34 


Midwest 


10.36 


11.23 


16.09 


Midwest 


3.76 


3.31 


7.51 


West 


6.81 


8.89 


15.96 


West 


4.61 


3.50 


8.38 



G. Subject-Natter Clubs 



Northeast 
South 
Midwest 
West 



18.31 
24.16 
18.74 
16.41 



14.57 
23.29 
15.55 
15.48 



13.60 
25.73 
19.22 
21.92 



Northeast 
South 
Midwest 
West 



2.81 
5.95 
4.48 
3.72 



3.14 
7.19 
3.18 
3.97 



3.07 
6.81 
4.13 
6.80 



H. • Student Government or Political Clubs 



Northeast 13.54 

South 11.99 

Midwest 11.02 

West 10.11 



11.85 8.46 

11.97 12.52 

8.83 9.84 

10.49 15.74 



Northeast 5.30 

South 6.81 

Midwest 5.67 

West 7.74 



5.44 7.11 

6.05 7.19 

4.85 8.21 

6.3S 11.56 
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Iw varsity athletics, more rural than non-rural students reported 
pe^rticipatin^ as leaders or not as leaders in every instance except one: 
mora suburban than rur^l Northeastern students (25.39 percent to 24.77 
percent) said they were participants but not leaders or officers. In the 
«est, sere than twice as many rural as urban students reported they took 
part in varsity athletics as leaders. In the Kidvest, almost one-and-a 
half times as many rural as urban students gav^L the same report. 

WheR asleep about participation as cheer leader, pep club nbe3?tber# or 
m&30Cette# rural students responded positively more often than other 
groups in every instance, inclading participation as leaders. Rural 
differences in the South were especially pronounced, with rural student 
participation as non-leaders exceeding urban participation by 2S percent 
a«i suburl>an participation by 23 percent. 

Rural students' reported participation in debating or drama was 
^reat^r than that of all other students with one exceptJ.cn. When 
fJottb^aste^n students were asked whether they had been leader? or 
officers in these activities, slightly more suiurian students (2.19 
percent) than rural srudents (2.17 percent) replied that th«y had been. 

On the question about band or orchestra, there were only two 
exceptions to rural dominance. In the South, slightly more urban than 
rural students reported participation in both categories. In each case, 
the difference was less than one half of one percentage point. 
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Otore r^ral than other students reported membership in honorary clul&s 
(liXe ndticnai honor societies and Beta Clu^l?) in €very region. In all 
r^^-ions except the Northeast^, more rural than ether students said they 
had participated in at least one of these clubs as a leader or officer. 

Tbsre were no exceptions to greatest reported rural student 
P^cticipatioci in school publications -r newspaper, annual, or m^ga^ine. 
Differences between rural and other students were particularly 
ov^tstandin^ in the Kest and Midwest. Hore than twice as many rural as 
Urban W«st§rn students reported participation (not as leaders) in school 
publications; «b.lROst twice as niany (46 percent) said they had held 
leai^rship positions. In the Hidwest, 38 percent more rural than urban 
Students 5aid they had worked on various school ptablicatiofts; but the 
di-fference rose to 50 percent in favor of rural students on the item 
"jiarticipation as leader or officer^" 

Excep-t in the Northeast, more rural than dther students reported 
participating feut not as leaders in suijject matter clubs, but in only one 
cas^ (the West) did rural participation exceed that of other groups by 
ffiore than five percent. With respect to leadership, however, the picture 
is different. Only in tjie y-ist did more rural than urban and suburban 
students have a greater rate# 6 #80 percent rural to 3*72 and 3.97 percent 
urban and suburban. 

In seven out of ei^ht comparisions^ rural students reported most 
frequently that they had been involved as participants or leaders in 
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StU($efit gcvecnmen^: or political clubs. Sural Western participants who 
were net leaders (15.74 percent.) exceeded their urban and suburban 
counterparts by 5.63 percent and 5.25 percent, respectively. As leaders 
officer^/ the rural group's difference was eve© mere striking; 11.56 
percent for rural seniors; 7.7a percent for urban seniors ^ and 6.39 
percent for suburban seniors. 

1a inost cas^es, reported rural student participation in extra-curricu- 
lair activities exceeded but not by dramatic margins that cf other 
jfCoups. But there were notable exceptions, outside the Northeast. In 
the South, Hidw^st, aad West, substantially more miral than other seniors 
said tbey have been cheerleaders, majorettes, or pep club members. Thg 
same regions* rural differences on school publications were more 
strifcin^, vith rural student reported participation in both categories 
scj5ietinie.s more than doubling that of other students. In the South and 
Midwest, considerably greater proportions of rural than other students 
repprtsd activities in debate or drama. Midwestern rural students said 
they played in bands or orchestras far more frequently than did urban 
students and held Leadership positions in them more often. Sural Western 
athletes were, far more likely to hold leadership positions on their teams 
than were their counterparts anywhere else? their rate was double that of 
urban students in the West^ Midwestern athletes* reported rate of 
leadership in athletics was also substantially higher than that of ctfter 
groups* similar but less strong differences appeared in the greater rate 
of rural participation in student government in the Hest. 
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Differences on any one of the items would not alone be significant, 
but the emergence of a pattern of greater rural participation certainly 
suggests that a rural student's combined opportunities to belong to a 
tesfl or clQb and perhaps gain a leadership role appears to be greater 
than those of ether groups. A school size factor is undoubtedly at work 
here since so many of the more notable differences are in the MBst and 
*Jidvest, the two regions that still have most of the nation's smaller 
schools. 

School Climate 

Claims often made about rural schools are that, compared with other 
schools, they have closer student-teacher relationships, better 
discipline, more integration with the community, and more individuali2ed 
instruction — or at least opportunities for the last. An interesting 
question is whether or not students see their schools in this way. 

Items from three questions in the High Schoo l and Be y ond survey of 
s^anioxs provided information on various aspects of school climate: 
individualized instruction, teacher interest in students, effectiveness 
of discipline, fairness of discipline^ school's reputation in the 
community, and school spirit. Rural students' responses to these itefl:s 
indicate that they sometimes do but about as often do not subscribe to 
the conventional wisdom about rural schools. 
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Students vers asked to indicate whether they thought the degree of 
teachers* interest in their students was poor, fair, food or excellent; 
t.hey could also check a "don*t knew column. More students in the West 
(56.22 percent) than any other region checked either ••good** or 
"<?xcellent*" Host differences among rural and 'other students were 
slight/ with rural students in the West checking this response more 
frequently than their urban counterparts, but with a very slim margin 
over the suburis (57.52 percent to 57.36 percent). In the Northeast, 
mere, rural than other students also rated teecher interest good or 
excellent, but with fewer than three points difference at most. In the 
Best and South, suburban students gave teacher interest the highest 
ratings, but a^ain not by niuch. In the South, rural student responses 
were lowest; in the Midwest, urban responses were. 

On the other band, rural students in two regions gave teacher 
interest in students a poor rating more often than ether students. 
Almost 1U percent and more than 1^.5 percent of rural students in the 
South and Midwest rated this interest '•poor,"* compared with 12.66 percent 
and 12.1 percent of suburban students in the two regions. In the West, 
however, only about 9 percent of rural students, compared with 11.73 
percent of suburban and 12.23 percent of urban student^r rated as ••poor'* 
their teachers* interest in students* In the Northeast, more rural 
(11.55 percent) than urban (1C.51 percent) but fewver than suburban 
(11.e3) students gave- this response. 
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Table V-21 



19S0 Seniors Rating Teacher Interesr in Students 
as Poor, Good, or Excellent by Begicn and Orbanicity 



Region 


Poor 


Good or Excellent 


Northeast 


11.52 


U7.77 


Urban 


10.51 


«9 . 77 


Suburban 


11.83 


50.28 


Rural 


1 1 .55 


52. 7U 


South 


12.57 


50.80 


Urian 


1 1 .77 


51,43 


Suburban 


12.66 


52.87 


Sural 


13.89 


US. 32 


#1 id we St 


13.21 


50. 9U 


Urban 


13.30 


U7.53 


Suburban 


12. 1U 


52.26 


Sural 


1U.53 


50.98 


Vest 


11.19 


56.22 


Urban 


12.23 


51 .UU 


Suburban 


11.73 


57.36 


Rural 


9.05 


57.52 
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I nd iv idual j.^i°d„,'Ip,:gt|ructj.on 

Bural seniors on the whole were least likely of all seniors to say 
that individualized instruction was used "fairly often" or "frequently" 
in their classes. On this question/ individualized instruction was 
defined as "snsall groups or one-to-one with a teacher." Table V-22 shows 
th5t, excepting students in the Midwest (where -suburban response was 
lowest), rural students at lower rates than either urban or suburban 
students replied that individual instruction was used "fairly often" or 
frequently. They were also least likely tc say, however, that it was 
"never" used — except in the South, where the highest proportion of 
students checking "never" were rural. 



Table V-22 



1980 Seniors Reporting Individualized Instruction 
Fairly Often, Frequently, or Never by Region and Urbanicity 



F^^ r lY Of ter> ..o r Frequen tly 



Urba n 



Suburba n 



Rural 



All Students 



Northeast 

Sauth 

{fidwest 



23.10 
28.25 
29.27 
25. 55 



22.10 
26.79 
25.97 
26.87 



20.21 
26.13 
27. 1 1 
31.76 



21,97 
26.81 
26. S9 
27.78 



Never 



Northeast 
South 
Midwest 
West 



33.61 
25. UO 
25.39 
26.96 



31.03 
2U.79 
25.06 
23.59 



3 1.93 
28.50 
2tt.6U 
2U.97 



31.73 
26.36 
2U.97 
2U.59 
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With these data on high school seniorsr the claim that rural 
students, more than others, perceive teacher-student relationships to be 
closer certainly cannot he substantiated. Further analyses of these 
items are needed because the difference seen fairly slight. On the 
surface, however, it seems clear that region is very much a factor; that 
in some hut not tl^e majority of rural schools this may be true; and that 
urban and suburban students rate ••closeness" fa'ctors in their schools 
ajDout as high, ^nd sometimes higher, than do rural students. 

5£l)i2ol-fii5Sl£iisSi Effectivene ss a nd^Fairness 

Substantial proportions of students throughout the nation responded 
"poor" when asked to rate the effectiveness of discipline in their 
schools. In the Northeast, more than 20 percent of rural students, more 
than 19 percent of suburban students,- and just over 16 percent of urban 
students said their schools did a poor job. In the South as well as the 
Northeast, mere rural students (15.86 percent) thgn urban (14.65 percent) 
or suburban students (14.51 percent) gave discipline a poor rating. In 
the Midwest, more urban students (18.65 percent) responded "poor" than 
did rural (17.15 percent) or suburban (16.89 percent) students. In the 
West, fewer porportions of rural than other sutdents said they considred 
their schools to be poorly disciplined. 

Rural students in the West and South said most frequently that their 
schools were excellent in effecting discipline, but the Southern 
differences were very small. In the Northeast and Midwest, urban 
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Table Y-23 



1900 Seniors Giving Poor and Excellent S,atings to 
Effectiveness of School Discipline by Urbanicity and Region 



Hrbcin icity a.nd R egion 



Urban 

Northeast 

South 

Hidvest 

«€St 



Perce nt 
'P oor Exce ll ent 



16 .03 
1U .65 
18 .65 
18 .55 



9.55 
9.21 
8.53 
5.08 



Suburban 

Northeast 19.06 6.U9 

South 1U.51 10.32 

Hi4west 16.69 5.73 

West 17.95 5.0 5 

Rural 

Northeast 20.06 7.21 

South 15.86 10.73 

Hidvest 17.15 6.7U 

H^st 17.00 8.78 
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students save the greatest proportion of ••excellent*' ratings to the 
eff ectiveti€ss of their school's discipline* 

Hore rural than other students in all regions except the Northeast 
pave their school? ••poor" ratings on fairness of discipline* More than 
30 percent of Midwestern rursl students said that schools were "poor** on 
this item, and 27.41 percent of rural Northeastern students said the 
same. Suburban students in the Kortheast (28.78 percent) and Midwest 
27.70 percent}/ however^ g^ve siniilar ratings. Students in urban Western 
and Southern schools were least likely to rate fairness in discipline as 
poor: 19.73 percent and 19.9 1 percent, respectively. 

Only in the Vest did more rural (8.77 percent) than other students 
(M.78 percent urban; 5.31 percent suburban) give their schools 
••excellent" ratings on fairness of discipline. In the South/ fewer rural 
than other students thought the fairness of discipline in their schools 
rated an "excellent check. In the Midwest/ urban students were first in 
proportion? assigning the "excellent** rating/ with rural students second 
and suburban students last. The range was from 3.86 percent in the 
5Cfiburban Midwest to 8 •77 percent in the rural West. 

Conclusions about differences in discipline among rural and other 
schools must be held at arms length for several reasons. Students' 
peceptions of this feature (as well as others) may vary by region and by 
type of schools. It may be that some types of students are ntore - or 
less - critical than others. The data need analysis; and several refined 
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Tai)le V-2U 



1900 Seniors Giving Poor and Excellent Ratings to 
Fairness of School Discipline by Urbanicity and Region 



Perce nt 

OrfiamlcltY and Regio n Efior Exce llent 

Urban 

Northeast 
South 
Midwest 
Kest 



20.11 
19.91 
•25 .56 
19 .73 



6.30 
7.53 
6.12 
U.78 



Suburban 

Northeast 28.78 a. US 

South 23.80 7.70 

Midwest 27.70 3.86 

West 19.28 5.31 

Sural 

Northeast 27.^^0 5.28 

South 2U.93 6.92 

Hidwest 30.11 U.UO 

West 20.27 8.77 
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comparisoas should be made* Still, there is no overwhelming evidence 
here rhar rural more than other students generally believe they are 
better and. mor«^ fairly discipl. led than other students. The fact that 
Western students are in some cases an exception may well reflect the 
yrea-ter numbers of smaller schools in the West, but that hypotehsis 
cannct be proved or disproved at this time. 

School Spt rlt gn d School^s Reputation 4^ the Ccnmunitv 

Sou-th-ern students claimed the greatest school spirit in the nation: 
almost 65 percent rated it ej.ther good or excellent. In the West, 5&.6 
percent of students gave one of these ratings. Rural students in all 
regions except the Northeast gave fewest good or excellent ratings, but 
except in tbe tJortheast differences were about 5 points or less. In the 
l/crth^^st the rural-urban difference was 8 34 points, with , ^^ral high. 
0£ tb»cse students who rated school spirit poor, rural students were 
represented, in greatest proportions in all regions, but with relatively 
small differences. In no case did many as 20 percent of students ^ive 
school spriit a **poor" rating; the range was from 12.21 percent in th^ 
urban South to 19.56 percent in the rural Hest^ 



Rural students in a . regions were the least likely group to say 
their schools enjoyed an excellent reputation in the community; suburban 
students in all regions were the most likelyo Rural-suburban differences 
on this tiem were more than 7 percent in the* Northeast, more than U 
percent in the South, almost 9 percent in the Midwest, and mere than S 
percent in the West* 
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*^Q\) seniors Katxng 


bCuCOl 


Spirit/ Poor, Good or 








Excellent by 


Region 


and Url?anic 


ity 








Poor 






Good or 


Excellent 






Northeast 








51 


• 89 






Urban 


19.21 






47 


.15 






Suburban 


19.3U 






51 


.73 






Rural 


1 y • t 0 






55 


.99 








1 X • 






64 


. 90 






Urb^n 


12.21 






*8 


.09 






Suburban 


12.74 






65 


.03 






Ruc^l 


1 J .0 1 






63 


. ^B 






{Midwest 


15 .Zo 






56 


.76 






Urban 


15. 8U 






57 


.89 






Suburban 


15. US 






58 


.62 






Qural 


17.49 






53 


.96 








15.52 






58 


.60 






Urban 


1U.54 






59 








Suburban 


15.29 






59 


.OU 






Rural 


16.12 






S7 


. 1S 
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On the othfer hand, in only one case (the South) did a greater 

rcpoEtion of rural than other students indicate they thought their 

chools* reputation was poor. In the Northest, Kidi/est/ and West, more 

bban than other students gave a "poor" rating; in the Midwest and West, 't K 

Ewest rural students so rated their schools' reputation in the community. i,16 

.93 
.14 
.59 

1.10 
.50 
.78 

1.73 

.03 
.28 
1.47 
.59 

.09 
.26 

i.99 
1.30 
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Summary 

The conventional wisdom about closer relations and greater school 
spirit in rural and small schools was not supported by the responses of 
high school seniors in 1980« In particular, rural students were least 
likely ox all students to report receiving much individualized attention 
and most likely to rate effectiveness of discipline as **peor." Rural 
students were generally less likely than other students to give highest 
marks tc> •'school spirit" and "schools reputation in the community," 
although the differences were often so slight as possibly to be 
meaningless. But in no cases were total rural responses on items 
indicating school climate overwhelmingly more positive than those of 
ether students* Small school differences in the rural West and Widwest 
may well have been reflected, however, in the exception on some items, 
where rural responses were more positive than either urban or suburban 
on^s* 

On the other hand, certain regional differences did stand out. For 
example, southern students of all types gave substantially the highest 
ratings to school spirit, and Northeastern students of all types were 
more critical than students in other regions about of the amount of 
individualized instruction they received, school spirits and the school's 
reputation in the community* 
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VI* SUSHARY AWD CONCLUSIONS 



This study has focused primarily on numbers numbers of rural 
people, schools and districts # students # and student responses to 
questions about their schooling experiences^ The effort was not intended 
to be a policy analysis, but it would be incomplete without some 
indication of what the numbers might imply* The data used here seem to 
suggest a need for educators and policy makers to consider three elements 
of education as it occurs in the nation's rural schools; equity, 
cufriculujn, and planning around regional differences within a national 
context • 

E^u il ^y > The nation has long had a commitment to strive for equitable 
treatment of the students who pass through its public schools. 
Generally, a distinction is made between equitsi;le •'inputs*' and equitable 
"outcomes.'* In this study, no attempt was made to examine most "inputs,** 
which are the resources — money, teachers, and facilities — availalzle 
for the education of students. A great deal of attention, however, has 
been given to the question of outcomes: the educational level of rural 
people generally, the achievement of rural students at elementary and 
bigh school levels^ and the percentage of rural, as compared to urban and 
suburban students, reporting participation in a wide range of curricular 
and other activities. 

In the main, rural people are educationally disadvantaged, with fewer 
years of formal education and higher rates of functional illiteracy than 
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other groups. Sural minorities^ in particular, are disadvantaged on 
these measures, even whem compared to urban minorities and to rural 
Anglos. Rural students in the Souths Midwest and West are not, in 
pcooportion to their numbers, represented equitably in those academic 
classes leading to admission to superior colleges and universities, or in 
those technical/vocational programs currently thought to provide the best 
hedges against unemployment for students not planning to attend college. 

Th^ greatest differences, on several items, however, were among 
r&gions; and those differences reflect long-standing conditions that have 
resulted from historical patterns of settlement, development, and 
migration. In achievement and participation in advanced offerings, 
Northeastern students as a whole were the most educationally advantaged 
group in the nation, followed (and occasionally exceeded by) Midwestern 
students. Students in the South had the lowest levels of attainment and 
achievement and usually the lowest participation in advanced course 
offerings, although there were notable exceptions among Southern urban 
and suburban students. Compared with their Northeastern counterparts. 
Southern rural students had notable lags on most indications of 
educational success. In part, this condition reflects both higher rates 
of poverty in the South and the presence of large numbers of rural 
minorities, who have not benefitted as much as other groups from the 
nation*s educational offerings. It may well reflect, as well, the 
South generally lower-than-average spending on public education. 
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Small and isolated schools in the West and Midwest/ on the other 
hand/ geem disadvantaged because of size and isolation from other 
centers; rural students in the West usually had lower rates of 
participation in advanced academies offerings than did either rural 
students in rhe Northeast and Midwest or their urban and suburban 
counterparts^ 

The rural students with most unmet nees/ therefore^ seem to live in 
the SoutI)/ the Hest, and isolated portions of Great Plains states • The 
reasons for inequity are/ like the regions themselves/ different* To 
actoieve greater equity in the South/ more attention to poverty and 
lingering effects of racial discrimination seem appropriate* To achieve 
the same in sparsely-settled Western and Plains states/ sensitive 
recognition of tne difficulties imposed by small size and vast distances 
would seecd appropriate* 

Coiryioilum* In April of 1983/ the National Commission on Excellence 
reported on trends in student enrollment in academic and ••personal 
development** courses. The Commission^ noting that enrollment has 
decline4 in the former and increased in the latter/ speculated that the 
trend bodes ill both for young peoples* career opportunities and for the 
nation's ability to compete with other developed nations that emphasize 
academic course worit. In particular/ some members of the Commission 
offered the view that the best be for individual economic viability is a 
liberal education? the current technological era requires the skills of 
analysis and reflection that are best taught by liberal disciplines and 
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toy advanced math and science. Hany vocational programs, the Commission 
noted- are not appropriate for high-school students, vho must anticipate 
a number of career changes during their working years. 

If this is the case — - and even if the case might he argued to some 
degree — there is cause for ccocern that fewer rural than other students 
in 1980 reported taking advanced classes, and more rated their academic 
instruction as poorer than either urban or suburban students. Almost 
across the boar4# rural students had lower participation than urban and 
suburban students in foreign languages^ math, science, and honors 
classes. Given the Commission on Excellence Beport on general decline in 
academic program enrollment and the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress report on declining higher-ordor abilities among secondary 
students, the relatively lower standing of rural students deserves some 
attention. Rre rural students taking fewere academic classes than other 
students because they are different, or because the courses are not as 
available? If they are not available, and if it is agreed that they 
ougrht to be, are there relatively cost-effective ways to reduce the 
Aef iciencies? If there is a national stake in appropriate human 
development, national attention to such inequities in the curriculum as 
might exist seems warranted* A beginning might be a more extensive study 
to examine educational opportunities available to rural, as compared to 
urban and suburban students » 

Plannj^^ng . Like other local government agencies, school systems in 
rural and small places will be increasingly hard-p)ressed to operate 
without capacity-building ability* Although regional differences among 
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Ill relation to this local and regional need, there is a need for a 
Rational effort to provide rural planners with the data they need to ma 
good decisions. Specifically, there is a need for a national study of 
the "Inputs" of rsaral schooling* Financial resources, teachers and 
physical facilities need to be closely examined in a study vith the 
design sophistications to analyze rural, urban, and suburban cost 
differences, staffing differencs, and needs. 
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